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PREFACE 

This monograph is a study of the origin and evolution of Theism in 
Nyaya-Vai^ei^ika. The disquisitions on the existence and nature of God 
by its various exponents up to Vaeaspati Mi^ra of the ninth century A -D. 
have been analyzed in detail. 

Of set purpose I have avoided all reference to Western philosophy and 
have endeavoured, critically yet with sympathy, to propound the system 
as understood and taught in the school itself, even when its opponents’ 
position has perhaps been misrepresented. 

The introductory chapter contains the characteristic features of 
Nyaya-Vaise§ika, the chronology of the texts and biographical notes on the 
authors. The second and third chapters deal respectively with the epis¬ 
temology and metaphysics of the system as a whole. The bibliography is not 
exhaustive. Further references to works consulted will be found in the 
foot-notes. Special mention must be made of Professor H. Jacobi’s ex¬ 
cellent book: ‘Die Entwicklung der Gottesidee bei den Iiidem’, and of 
Dr. G. Jha’s translations. 

I am particularly grateful to the Rev. J. Bayart, S.J., Professor of 
Indian Rehgions, St. Mary’s Theological College, Kurseong. Without his 
guidance and encouragement this book would never have been undertaken 
More than four years have elapsed since these pages were written. It his 
not been possible for me to examine publications referring to the present 
subject, which may have appeared in the meantime. 


5 - 10 - 47 . 


C. B. 
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THE THEISM OF NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

ITS ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


Chapter I 
INTRODUCTORY 

(1) Chief Charactbeistios of NYlyA-VxriB^iKA. 

Ny&ya-Vai6e9ika, the theism of which we have to study, reflects a 
more purely scientific and philosophical attitude than the other classical 
systems. The two ^limamsas are based on Revelation, explaining the ritual 
of the Brahmaijias and systematizing the theology of the Upani^ads; 
S§mkhya-Yoga. philosophy is eminently religious, being first and foremost 
a doctrine of liberation; it can be traced already in the earliest Upaiiisads. 
Nyaya-Vai6e9ika, however, seems to belong to a secular school of thought 
and has no immediate connection, either with Vedic literature or with 
tradition.! 

The sutras of Nyaya and Vai^esika already show a certain inter¬ 
dependence, for they complete each other in many respects. From the 
subsequent works of both systems it is evident that they developed together, 
borrowing from each other as they grew. 

Vai^e^ika deals chiefly with physics and metaphysics. Its doctrine of 
the six categories (the seventh was added only later), which embrace all 
reality, is the chief characteristic of the system. * Therefore it is not the 
wish to discriminate soul from that which is not soul, ego from non-ego, 
but it is the theoretical desire for a correct classification and system of 
definition which has been the starting-point of the Vaide^ika system.’ * Its 
atomism may be described as a via m^ia between the Aupani^ada abiding 
transcendental reality of the Absolute and the Buddhistic continual flux of 
phenomena.* 

Ny&ya, on the other hand, is primarily a system of logic and dialectics, 
M. R. Bodas even goes as far as to say that the philosophical views of the 
author are introduced in the sutras as an illustration of his method, and 
come in as digressions rather than as inseparable parts of the system.^ 

Subsequent authors of both sj^stems have combined the logical doctrine 
of Nyftya with the physics and metaphysics of Vaide^ika. The first com¬ 
mentary on the Nydya-Sutraa already knows and applies the Vai^e^ika 
theory of the six categories,® and Praiastap&da, the &st Vaide^ika author 
after the sutras, borrows much from Nyaya and shows a great progress in 
his treatment of logic, especially in his analysis of the principles of in¬ 
ference. The next NaiySyika, Uddyotakara, incorporated his results and 
gave back to Ny&ya the lead in logical doctrine. From then onwards both 
systems, although retaining their individual characteristics, became more 


1 Cf. H. Jacobi, Zur Frtihgeschichte der Ind. Phil., Sitz. Kdoigl. Ak. WisB., 
XXXV, 1911. 

* B. Faddegon, The Vaiiesika System, p. 12. 
t Cf. A. B. Keith, I.L.A., p. 16. 

* Cf. Intr. to Tarka JSarjigraha, Bombay S.8., 1918, pp. XIV-XV. 

* N.Bh.f I, 1, 5 and 1,1,9. Cf. H. Jacobi, Die indische Logik, p. 479. 
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and more similar. This tendency culminates in the syncretic works, the 
first of them being the Nydya-Sdra in the tenth century. 

Nyfi-ya-Vaidesika seems to have had a more intimate connection with 
Yoga 1 than with the other classical systems. We already have a manifes¬ 
tation of this in the section of the Nydya-SiUras that treats of Yoga (4, 2, 
38-48). Then there is the fact that Ny&ya-Vai^e^ika borrowed its theism 
from Yoga. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to enter into the many discussions 
about the origin of both schools and the identification of Nyftya with 
Anvlksakl.* 


(2) Texts and Authors. 

Although the Sutras belong to a later date, both Ny&ya and Vaidesika 
must have been in existence in the second century B.C. It seems difficult 
to fix upon a more definite date.® 

The Vai^e^ika-Sutras are generally admitted to have preceded those 
of Nyftya and may perhaps be put in the first century A.D. They are as¬ 
cribed to KANADA (literally: atom-eater), a nickname referring to his 
atomic theory. Pradastapftda mentioned that his family name was Ka4yapa 
and that he pleased Mah^vara by his austerities. This indirect testimony, 
however, does not allow us to assert that Kanfida was a Saiva. We find no 
trace of theism in his work. 

The Nydya-Sutras cannot be assigned to an earlier period than the 
second century A.B. and may possibly belong to a later date. Their author 
is said to be GAXJTAMA, sSm called Ak^apfida. This epithet seems to be 
a nickname, ‘one whose eyes are directed to his feet'.* About his reUgion 
and that of his first ’ commentator, Vfitsy&yana, we know nothing. The 
theism of Gautama is not undisputed, and his theistic sCitras, which have 
been the starting-point of theism in Nyftya-Vailesika, have been the subject 
of many interpretations. 

VATSYAYANA, the author of the Nydya-Bhd^ya, was, according to 
S. C. Vidyabhusana, born in the Deccan (H.I.L., p. 117). He criticizes, 
and therefore must have come after, Nagarjuila but it is certain that he 
lived before Vasubandhu and Dignaga,—most probably in the fourth 
century. Although undoubtedly a theist, he does not attempt to prove the 
existence of God. His description of the nature of God, which represents 
the first attempt to incorporate theism into Nyaya, has been borrowed 
from Yoga. 

Whilst the Nydya-Bhd^a closely follows the Nydya-Sutras, the work of 
pra6astapAda is an independent systematization of Vaide^ika and 
does not tally with the usual signification of Bha^ya. It classifies the 
main topics under the six categories and is also called dravyadi-^f-paddrtha^ 
bhd^ya or paMrtha-dharrm-sarngraha, We do not find any reference to 


1 Cf. G. N. Kaviraja, Sar. Bh. Studies, III, p. 84. 

> Va^Ue^ka originated from an old Mlmazp^a school according to S. Dasgupta 
(H. I. Ph., I, pp. 280-2, for objections of Wintemitz, cf. Gesch. der Ind. Lit., Ill, p. 662); 
according to H. Jacobi it developed from Lok&yalja (Entw., p. 46, for objections of 
Wintemitz, cf. o.c., Ill, p. 448 n.). NyOya is said to originate from some Mlmix|is& 
school (Keith, I.L.A., p. 10, Dasgupta, H.I.Ph., I, p. 276), from the early debates 
referred to in the Upanifads (Wintemitz, o.c., Ill, pp. 462-3, S, Vidyabhusana, H.I.L., 
p. 23), from Ayurveda schools (Das^pta, o.c., II, p. 401) or from a S4ma-Veda school 
(E. Windisch, tJber das Ny&ya-Bhlfya, Leipzig, 1888). For identifioation of NyAya 
with Anvlkyakl: 8. yid 3 rabhu 8 ana (o.c., p. 7) and S. Dasgupta (o.o., I, p. 273), against 
H. Jacpbi (Ekitw., p. 42), A. B. Keith (o.c., pp. 11-12), Wintemitz (o.c., IDL, p. 417). 

* Of. l^ith, O.O., pp. lOil. Handle, Ind. Logic, p. 16. 

Cf. Keith, 0,0., p. 2<K 
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an earlier Bh&^ya on the Vaiie^ika-Sviras, Prof. Jacobi (Entw., p. 44) 
suggests that the development of Nyaya may be the cause of this ; both 
systems being similar there was no need of a separate commentary on the 
somewhat antiquated VaUe^ikaSutras. Pra6astapada’s earliest probable 
date is the fifth century (cf. Keith, p. 27); he is indebted to Dignaga 

(early fifth century) but lived before (Mati-) Candra and Uddyotakara 
(seventh century). He was a 6aiva and is also the first theistic author of Vai- 
ie^ika. He ascribes the periodic process of creation to the wish of Mahe6- 
vara, but makes no attempt to describe the nature of God or to prove His 
existence. Theism is not treated as an integral part of his philosophical 
system; consequently the DaJa-paddrtha-^stra of (Mati-) Candra, based 
on Prafiastapftda, ignores it altogether. This short treatise, a forerunner 
of the later summaries, was written about the end of the sixth century and 
is preserved in a Chinese version. Its translation, by H. Ui, contains no 
reference .whatever to a Supreme Being, neither does it give us any indica¬ 
tion as to the religious beliefs of (Mati-) Candra. 

The next author of Nydya-VaiSe§ika, UDDYOTAKARA, is of primary 
importance in the history of theism, as he is the first to give formal proofs 
of the existence of God. His work, the Nydya-Vdrtika, is a commentary 
on Nydya-Bhd^ya, wherein he replies to the attacks made by Dignaga. 
As Uddyotakara is mentioned by the poet Subandhu, the latter’s work 
being referred to by B&^a in the Har^a-Carikty he cannot have belonged to 
a period later than the first half of the seventh century (H.I.L., pp. 124-5). 
According to S. C. Vidyabhusana and Prof. Keith (I.L.A., p. 28) he was 
a contemporary of Dharmaklrti, and probably lived at Thane6vara, where 
he may have enjoyed the patronage of 6rl Har^a (629-644). Uddyota- 
kara’s family name was Bharadv&ja; we have his own testimony that he 
was a Saiva, since he calls himself Piiupat&c&rya, a preceptor of the Saiva 
P&dupata sect. 

We have no existing work on Ny&ya-Vai§e 9 ika belonging to the period 
from Uddyotakara to VACASPATI MI^RA. V&caspati Mi6ra was a 
Brahman of Mithila and a 6aiva by faith; he wrote his work towards the 
middle of the ninth century. He is a very remarkable figure in the history 
of Indian philosophy and fully deserves the title of Sarvatantra-avatantray 
'master of all system^ but reliant on no one of them in particular’ (H.I.L., 
p. 135). V&caspati wrote commentaries on Mim&msa {Nyaya-Kai}>ikd)y 
Ved&nta {BhdniaH)^ Sftmkhya {TaUva-Kcmmvdl), Yoga {TaUva-Vaiiaradl) 
and Nyftya texts.^ If he did not write any book on Vaide^ika, this may 
be due to the fact that he considered this system almost identical with 
Ny&ya. Of his two works on Nyaya, now known to us, Nydya-Sucl Niban- 
dha 18 an index to the Nydya-SutraSy whilst his Nydya-Vdrtika-Tdtparya- 
J^lkd is a very important commentary on the treatise of Uddyotakara. 
It is on his proof of the existence of God that the later theism of the school 
was built. His conception of the divine nature has also been accepted by 
later Naiy&yikas. With him, therefore, ends the first phase of Ny&ya- 
VaMe^ika theism. 

Although V&caspati Midra is the last noteworthy figure in the history 
of the origin and early development of Ny&ya-Vaifie^ika theism, a brief 
reference to subsequent authors before the advent of the modern school 
of Ny&ya (Navya Ny&ya) might be welcome. Among the works of the 
tenth century, the N^ya-Sdra of Bh&sarvajfia * represents the first syncretic: 
text-book of Ny&ya-Vai&esika. It shows a greater influence of Yoga, 


1 For more poriioulart cf. G. N. Kaviraja, Bar. Bh. Studies, III, pp. 98-102. 
8 Of, id., pp. 81-93. 
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Saivism and Bhakti-ideology than the other works of the school. The first 
commentary on Pra^astapada, after an interval of at least four centuries, 
is the Vyomavatl by Vyoma 6 iva-ac&rya. This commentator is said t > have 
preceded Udayana and may therefore have lived towards the midule of 
the tenth century, ^rldhara, a contemporary of Udayana, wrote, among 
several works ou other systems,^ a commentary on F^a^astapada, called ihe 
Nydya-Randall. His proof of the existence of (Hod is remarkably clear 
and concise. At the end of his book, he gives a lew bicyra])hical details, 
wher( he says that he belongs to the village ol Bhurisisfi (Bengal). 

j’he most important NaiySlyika of the icnth century is Udayana, a 
Saiva born in Mithila. He wrote commentai ies on Gautama (the Nydya- 
Pariii^*a)y Pra^astapSda (the Kirandvali) and VSeaspati (the Nydya- 
Vdrtika-Tdtparya-Pariiuddhi).^ His short Lak§andvnli is an independent 
work on Vaidegika, In his Atmatattva-Viveka (or BaudrJha Dhikkdra) he 
defends the existence of a permanent soul against the Buddhists. This 
work also contains a discussion on tlieisra and on the authority of the 
Vedas (pp. 825-935). His most famous book, iiowever, is the Nydya- 
Kvsurmnjali, entirely devoted to the provTs of the existence of God.* 
This book made theism one of the principal tenets of the sc’hool and has 
been the subject of many commentaries. 

A last author of Prdclrui Nydya is Jayanta Bhatta, a Saiva from 
Kashmir, who probably also belongs to the tenth century. He quotes 
Vftcaspati and is mentioned by Deva Sura 1109). His work, the 

Nydya-Manjari, is an independent work of Nyaya, based on the Nydya- 
Sutras. To be complete we must still mention iSiv&ditya, the first 83 mcretic 
author who bases his teaching on the \'ai 6 e 9 ika system. His Sciptapaddrihi, 
which mentions l 6 vara only once, w’as i*ommcnted upon by many subse¬ 
quent writers. He seems to have wi'itten anotlier book, the Lak^anamdld 
He belongs probably to the eleventh century. 


Chapter II 
EPISTEMOLOGY 

The following short sketch of NyayaA^aide^ika is necessarily incomplete 
as it is meant only to enable readers, unacquainted with the system, to 
follow our exposition of its theism and to form a correct appreciation of the 
results achieved. We liave already seen how, from the time of Pra^astap^da 
and Uddyotakara, Nyaya and Vai^e^ika become more and more similar. 
Since Uddyotakara is the first author who gives a formal proof of the 
existence of God and a systematic description of His nature, it will be 
sufficient for our purpose to describe this amalgamated Nyaya-Vai^e^ika 
and to mention only those differences between the two systems which 
have some connection with our subject. 

Among the sixteen topics of Ny&ya, the first two, pramdva and prameya, 
are by far the most important; the others belong more to the field of practical 
dialectics. Prameya, object of valid knowledge, includes the whole subject- 
matter of VaiiSe^ika; this will be dealt with in the next chapter. It is in 


1 Cf.f6.,p. 115. 

* G. N. i^viraja mentions another independent treatise on Ny&ya by Udayana, 
the Prabodha*8iddhi, probably compiled from Vfttsy&yana, Uddyotakara and Vioaspati. 

Cf.<6.,p. ns. 
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oonnection with the first topic of Gautama, pramajm or means of valid 
knowledge, that the epistemology of the system has developed; we need 
only mention a few outstanding features.^ 


(1 ) Knowledge. 


Ny&ya-Vaiifie^ika considers cognition (buddhi) as synon 3 ntnous with 
knowledge {jndna)^ apprehension (upalabdhi), and cognizance or compre¬ 
hension (pratyaya), and gives it the general meaning of reflexive conscious¬ 
ness of objects, exterior or interior. This knowledge is not a substantive 
modification of prakriti as in Sfimkhya, neither is it the awareness of Vedanta 
nor even the act of cognition as in Mimamsa or Buddliism; it is conceived 
in our system as a quality of the soul (soul, cognition, and object being 
distinct) and consists in a series of transient cognitions. 

Emowledge is a representation of reahty, which will be valid in as far 
as it corresponds to that reality. This validity (or invalidity) is not known 
from the cognition itself (svatah) but from something other than the cogni¬ 
tion (paratah), viz. by inference and ultimately by an appeal'to facts. 
(Cf. I.L.A., p. 47.) False cognition is the result of misapprehension {anya- 
thdkhydti)] this may be due, in the case of sense-perception, e.g., to defective 
organs, too great a distance, and similar reasons. The realism of this 
school is brought out by its refutation of the other theories of error (esp. 
of the idealists and nihilists). (Cf. Randle, Ind. Logic, pp. 59ff.) 

Ny&ya subdivides cognition according to the following scheme:— 


Buddhi 


A. Anubhdva 
(Apprehension) 


(а) Pramd 
(Right Appr.) 

(б) Apramd 
(Wrong Appr.) 


1. Prettyaksa (Perception). 

) 2. Anumiti (Inferred KjiowIi dgo). 
\ 3. Upamitt (Inferred Judgment),. 

( 4. S'abda (Verbal Knowledge). 


(c) SamAaya 
(Doubt) 


B. Smrti (Remembrance): Right or Wrong. 


Anvhhdva is original or new apprehension, and is as such opposed to 
remembrance. The latter is produced through the union of the internal 
organ (marvaa) with that part of the soul in which the impression (samshdra) 
left behind by a former cognition inheres. To the four kinds of right or 
valid apprehension (pramd) correspond the four pramdruis: perception 
(pratyaksa), inference (anumana), analogy or comparison (upamana) and 
verbal testimony (6abda). Remembrance therefore lies outside the soope 
of the p^amft^as. VStsySyana still defines p^am5^a as an instrument of 
knowledge, but this ambiguity was removed by later definitions connecting 
pram&jQia with pramfi only, prama being defined as apprehension in accord¬ 
ance with reality (yathdrtho hi anubhdvah pramd, N. Kus., IV, 1). This 
definition clearly shows the realism of Ny&ya-Vaifiesika. Two of the 
above pramfi^as, viz. analogy and verbal testimony, were reduced to forms 
of inference by the Vai^e^ikas. The later syncretic school, however, 
generally follows the Nyftya tradition. 

The classical example of Analogy is the following A townsman is told 
by a forester that a gamy a resembles a cow: on entering a forest, he secs 


1 For a more elaborate eicpOBition of. the works of A, B. Keith, H. N. Randle 
and S* C. Chatterjee (hoentioned in the bibliography) on which Our sunimary is based. 
English terminology is mostly bK[>rrowed from Prof. A. B. Keith. 
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an animal resembling a cow and realizes that it is a gavaya. Two factors 
are operating in the process: the authoritative knowledge imparted by the 
forester and the perception of similarity with the cow. The old school 
bolds the first to be the immediate cause of the knowledge whereas the 
modern school lays greater stress on the second. 

Verbal Testimony (^ahda) is defined as the instructive assertion of a 
reliable person {dpt-opademh iahdah, N.S., 1, 1, 7). Examples of verbal 
testimony are the Vedic texts and the utterances of a man worthy of credence. 
In both cases the authoritativeness is based on the reliability of the speaker. 
We shall see later (Fourth Chapter) how gradually the authority 6f the 
Vedas was referred to God. Later Naiyayikas divide 6abda as follows: 
(1) Vaidic or scriptural testimony, viz. the* Vedas which are the word of 
God and therefore valid in all respects; (2) Laukika or secular testimony 
which is valid only if given by a trustworthy person. 


(2) Perception. 

Perception (pratyahsa) in Nyaya-Vai6e$ika includes both the process 
of perceiving and the knowledge resulting from it; the latter is, as every 
cognition, a transient quality of the soul. 

It is only through the mediation of an internal organ called manas or 
mind that perception is possible: namely it arises from the union of the 
mind with the sense-organs when the latter are in contact with their res¬ 
pective objects, the mind being in its turn united to the soul. The assump¬ 
tion of an internal organ of perception explains liow the soul, altliough 
all-pervading, cannot have many simultaneous perceptions. This would be 
possible if perception resulted from the direct union of soul and sense- 
organs. The mind, being atomic in dimension, cannot be in contact with 
more than one external sense-organ at a time. The mind is, moreover, the 
internal organ necessary for the perception of the qualities of the soul such 
as pleasure and pain. (Later Nyftya adds the soul itself as an object of 
internal perception, whilst according to Vai6e^ika the soul is an object of 
inference.) 

There are six organs of perception: five external (the indriyas: seeing, 
hearing, touching, tasting, and smelling) and one internal (the mind or 
manas). Of the external senses, four go to their objects; but sound comes 
to the ear. The contact between the organ and its object can take place 
in various ways: They are combinations of both direct and indirect con¬ 
junction (santyoga) and inherence (samavdya)^ 

The above description applies to norm^ (laukika) perception. Later 
Ny&ya distinguishes three kinds of supernormal or transcendental (alaukika) 
perception. The fiirst two operate through association (pratydsatti): (a) 
The sight of a jar reminds one of all other jars and gives the knowledge of 
the class to which they belong (sdmdnya laksarux). (b) A piece of sandal¬ 
wood may be too far to smell, but the sight of it may remind me so strongly 
of the smell that I may have the impression of actually perceiving it (jndmi- 
lak^ava). To transcendental perception belongs finally the supernormal 
power of the rsis, by which they perceive all things directly and which is 
due to the contact of their mamas with the merit (dharma) they have 
acquired. 


^ The process of perception involves two stogee; indeterminate [nirvikalpa) and 
determinate (saviMpa) peroeptiom The latter only give* us theiqualified object wi^ 
all it« charaeterietioa. 
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(3) Inferekce. 

(a) Gradual Development. —Both sutras deal with inference in a way 
which is characteristic. KaMda is more interested in the process of in¬ 
ference itself: He defines inference as ‘knowledge from a characteristic’ 
(laingikam jndnam) ; he does not formulate any syllogism and does not appeal 
to examples but enumerates the various real relations on which inference 
is based. Gautama, on the other hand, puts himself on the plane of practical 
dialectics: to him inference is a means of demonstration and consequently 
his attention is mainly directed to the syllogism, of which already he enumer¬ 
ates the five members accepted by the later school. He also says that 
inference is based on perception and is of three kinds: purvavat (from the 
earlier to the later), sesavat (from the later to the earlier), and sdiudnyato- 
df§ta (from similarities). These very general terms have received various 
interpretations according to the gradual progress of the logical doctrine. 
The syllogism used to demonstrate the existence of God is of the 
sdmdnyatodr^ta type; according to Vacaspati the knowledge resulting frdm 
such a syllogism is concerned with a general relation not subject to per¬ 
ception.^ 

Vatsyayana does not show any essential progress; his syllogism closely 
resembles that of Gautama, a reasoning from similar instances. Pi-aSasta- 
pd.da’s Bh& 9 ya, on the other hand, marks a very definite advance towards 
the later doctrine of inference. Praiastapada abandons the attempt of 
Kan&da to enumerate all the real relations which are the possible bases of 
inference in favour of a larger conception, viz. that of sahacarya, the in¬ 
variable concomitance of reason and consequence (called vydpti by later 
NySya). He also distinguishes between the inference for oneself which 
he considers as the real inference and the inference for others. The later is 
identified with the five-membered syllogism of the Nydya-Sutras.^ It is 
impossible in a short sketch like this to follow the various developments 
of logical doctrine from Uddyotakara onwards; a short exposition of its 
final form as found in Gange^a and the syncretic school must suffice. 

(b) Inference for oneself (svdrthdnumdna).^ —Inference (anurndna) is 
defined as the instrumental cause of inferential knowledge (anumiti). The 
division of Praiastapada in inference for oneself and for others has been 
kept. Inference for oneself is the real process of inference and is analyzed 
as follows: Seeing smoke on the mountain, I am reminded through asso¬ 
ciation (pratydsatti) of the connection between smoke and fire. I apply 
this connection to the smoke on the mountain: this leads me to the inference 
(anumdrui) that there is fire on the mountain, and out of the inference im¬ 
mediately follows the knowledge of the inference (i.e. the inferential judg¬ 
ment or anumiti). The real cause of the obtained knowledge is the peculiar 
process called pardmarSa (reflexion or consideration), which consists of two 
cognitions, viz. that smoke is always accompanied by fire and that there is 
actually smoke on the mountain; in more general terms, that the reason 
is invariably connected with the consequence and that the reason is actually 
an attribute of the subject. This gives us the three terms necessary for an 
mference: the Subject or pak§a (the mountain), the Consequence or addhya 
(fire), and the Logical Reason or hetu (smoke). The reason may also be 
called sddhana (means) or linga (characteristic). 


1 Cf. A. B. Keith, I.L.A., p. 91. 

^ * Prof. A. B. Keith ascribes the progress of PraAastap&da to tlie influence of 

Buddhist logic. Cf. I.L.A., pp. 97ff. 

* From here onwards we follow H. Jacobi, Die indische Logik, and O. Strauss, 
*^the chapter on Nyftya in Indische Philosophie, 
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(c) Inference for others {pardrthdnumdna ) is the five-membered syllogism, 
by which the above inference is demonstrated. 

(1) Proposition— Pratijnd : There is fire on the mountain. 

(2) Reason— Hetu : Because there is smoke on it. 

(3) Example— Udaharami ; Wherever there is smoke there is iBre, 

as in the kitchen, 

(4) Application— Upanaya : Thus (having smoke) is the mounlam. 

(5) Conclusion— Nigarrmna : Therefore it is thus (having fire). 

This is often abbreviated as follows: There is fire on the mountain 
because there is smoke on it, as in the kitchen. The kitchen, in the above 
syllogism, is called the illustration (dfstdyita). An illustration is a case 
where the reason is present and is connected with the consequence; in the 
kitchen, e.g., there is smoke accompanied by fire. Inference being the means 
of valid knowledge, the syllogism should be correct both fonruditer and 
?naterialiter. The illustration is meant to guarantee this matericil correct¬ 
ness. The kitchen, e.g,, is meant to iUustratc the real concomitance of smoke 
(reason) and fire (consecjucnce). 

Sapa/csa (homologue) are all tlie cases where the consequence (rire) is 
undoubtedly present, e.g., the kitchen, sun, liot iron, etc., whether the reason 
(smoke) be present or not. Every illustration is therefore a homologue, 
but every homologue is not an illustration. 

yipalc§a (heterologue) includes all the counter-cases where the con¬ 
sequence (fire) is definitel}^ absent, as for example, lakes, stones, etc. 

(d) Concomitance The material correctness of the above 

syllogism depends on the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire. The 
school remains faithful to Gautama’s view that inference depends on per¬ 
ception when it asserts that invariable concomitance is known by percep¬ 
tion. Through the first kind of transcendental perception {sdmdnyalaksaxi^) 
mentioned above, we perceive not merely the individual object (smoke, 
fire), but also its generality {sdmdnya) which includes all the other objects 
of the same class (the generality of smoke and fire). Through the second 
kind of transcendental perception (jndna-lak^ana) we further realize the 
universal concomitance of the two. This invariable concomitance (vydpti) 
of reason (vydpya) and consequence {vy^paka) must exist independently of 
any conditions (upddhi) and consequently admit of no exceptions (vyabhi- 
edra). If there is a condition, the concomitance may become correct, 
provided mention be made of the condition. ‘ Wherever there is fire, there 
is smoke’, e.g., is subject to the condition that the fuel be moist, and the 
correct concomitance reads: ‘Wherever there is fire fed by wet fuel, there is 
smoke. ’ In most cases the concomitance may be formulated both positively 
and negatively and is called anvaya-vyatireki. Positively (anvaya) : wherever 
there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen. Negatively {vyatireka): 
wherever there is no fire there is no smoke, as in the lake. 

Only positive {kevaldnmyi) is the concomitance which allows only 
positive illustrations: The jar can be named because it can be known; a 
negative illustration, something unknowable and unnamable, would be 
impossible, precisely because it is unknowable and unnamable. 

Only negative Qcevala-vyaUrelci) is the concomitance for which only 
negative illustrations can be found. For instance only a negative illus¬ 
tration can be fotmd for the reality expressed in the statement; ‘Living 
organisms have souls because they possess animal functions. ’ To bring in 
a positive illustration of some particular thing that possesses animal func¬ 
tions and has a sold would be superfluous, for it is identical with the subject 
for which it is an illustration (vk. everything that has animal functions 
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and has a soul is at the same time a living organism). A correct illustration 
should always differ in some way from the subject. 

(e) Reason: correct (sadhetu) and faulty (hetvdbhdsa ),—^An inference is 
tested by ascertaining the correctness of the reason. A correct reason 
enjoys the following qualities: (1) Pak^adharmatd: the reason must be an 
attribute {dharma) of the subject (pak§a). There must in reality be smoke 
on the mountain. (2) The reason may be found only in homologues 
(sapak^a); (3) must be excluded from all heterologues (vipak^a); (4) 
must not be contradicted by direct perception or verbal testimony; and (6) 
may not be counterbalanced by another reason. If one or more of these 
conditions are not fulfilled the reason is faulty. 

One of the sixteen topics of Gautama’s Nydya-Sutras is Fallacy or 
Faulty Reason (hetvdbhnsa) of which he distinguishes and defines five kinds 
(N.S., 1, 3, 4ff). This theory of logical errors has bee i elaborated very 
much and has resulted in the following scheme: ^ the five-fold division does 
not, however, correspond to the enumeration of Gauta ma. 

1. The Indeterminate Reason (anaikdntika) is subdivided into three 
species: the too gencTal reason (sddhdraryi) which is found in homologues 
and heterologues; the too restricted reason (asddhdrayia) which occurs 
nowhere outside the subject itself and is not found even in the homologues; 
and the indefinite reason (anupasarnhdri), that which is alleged of a subject 
which is so extensive as to preclude all illustrations, positive and negative. 

2. The Contrary Reason (viruddha) is found only in heterologues 
and not among the homologues. Example: That animal is a horse because 
it haCB horns. 

3. The Unreal Reason (asiddJia): (a) Unreal in regard to the sub¬ 
stratum (ddraydsiddha), when the subject does not exist. Ex.: The sky- 
lotus is fragrant because it is a lotus. (6) Unreal in itself (svarupdsiddha), 
when the reason is not an attribute of the subject. Ex.: The lake is a 
substance, because it has smoke, (c) Unreal as regards the concomitance 
(vyapydsiddha); in this case the concomitemce is either conditional (avpd- 
dhiJ^) or does not exist at all because the reason itself is a fiction: The 
mountain has fire because it has golden smoke. 

4. The Counterbalanced Reason (satprat%pak§a) is one for which another 
unrefuted reason exists which proves the contrary of the consequence. 

5. The Contradicted Reason (hddhita) is one which tries to prove a 
consequence the contrary of which is established by perception or verbal 
testimony. 


Chapter III 
METAPHYSICS 

(1) Categories, Substances and Qualities. 

(a) THE CATEGORIES (paddrtha ),—^We have already seen that 
Vai^esika is chiefly a doctrine of categories which aims at a complete 
classification of all reality. This treatment of the categories was adopted 
by Ny&ya very early; both schools had therefore the same realistic concep¬ 
tion of the imiverse. Their chief opponents in this point were the Madhya- 


1 Of. A. B. Keith, o.c., pp. 144ff. 
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mika school of nihilism (iunyavdda) wnich denies all reality and later the 
idealism (vijndnavdda) of Asanga and Vasubandhu which admits only the 
reality of our mental acts.^ 

The first three categories of Substance, Quality and Motion form a 
distinct group. Ka^ada applies to them only the term object {artfia)\ 
later Ny&ya keeps this distinction when it groups these three categories 
under the term existence (saUd), 

SUBSTANCE (dravya) is not directly defined but is described as the 
substratum of qualities and motion and as the inherent cause of a product. 

QUALITY (guTia) is that which inheres in substances, does not possess 
qualities itself and is not the immediate cause of conjunction and dis¬ 
junction of substances. The last characteristic is added to distinguish 
quality from MOTION (karman) which also inheres in substances and does 
not possess qualities but is the cause of the conjunction and disjunction of 
substances. A further distinction between quality and motion consists 
in the fact that some qualities reside permanently in their substances whereas 
motion is transient in all its varieties. It is destroyed by subsequent 
conjunction or by the evanescence of its substratum. Motion is of five 
kinds, already enumerated by Ka^&da (V.S., 1, 1,7): throwing up, throwing 
down, expansion, contraction, and going; the last kind is meant to include 
any case not designated by the others. 

The above categories together with the next three of Generality, 
Particularity and Inherence form the group called Actuality or Being 
(bhdva) and. stand apart from the seventh and last category of Negation 
or Non-Being {abhdva), Ger erality and particularity were not considered 
by Kaijiada to exist apart from the intellect (V.S., 1, 2, 3) and inherence is 
mentioned by him only as the relation between cause and effect (V.S., 
10 ,2,1); later on, however, all three were considered as eternal real entities. 

GENERALITY (sdmdnya) was originally synonymous with addharmya, 
the common properties found in certain groups of substances, qualities and 
motions. Later it came to mean a general eternal chaiificteristic actually 
existing, inhering in more than one substratum, and the object of trans¬ 
cendental perception. Each generality is one in all its substrata. It 
inheres only in the three categories of substance, quality and motion; the 
highest generality (param sdmdnyam) is consequently existence (aattd), an 
attribute common to these three categories. Lower generality {aparam 
adrndnyam) includes substance, quality, motion; earth . . . colour . • . 
throwing upwards . . . . ; cow, jar, cloth, etc. Lower generality may 
also be a class concept {jdti) but is not synonymous with it; the latter term 
applies only to natural self-contained groups as cows, jars, etc. The 
universal concepts of elemental and corporeal substances (cf. infra), for 
instance, are not class concepts because they overlap: ether is an element 
but is not corporeal, whereas the internal organ is corporeal but not an 
element. 

PARTICULARITY {viae^a) at first meant ‘the totality of properties 
which are typical for one category when compared to another ’ (H. Faddegon, 
O.C., p. 12). The word has given Vai^esika its actual name. In the deve¬ 
loped system Vi6esa is a reality inhering in the eternal atoms and the othe^ 
simple substances, distinguishing them from one another. Whenever 
something is composite it is paiticiilarized by its components; for simple 
substances this is brought about by the category of particularity. 


^ For this chapter cf. the works of A. B. Keith, B. Faddegon and O. Strauss 
mentioned in the Biblibgraphy. 
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’ INHERENCE (eamavdya) is the relation between things which cannot 
exist separately. Since inherence is the basis of the relation between cause 
and eflFect, it is uncaused itself and therefore eternal. To Vai^e^ika it is an 
object of inference, whereas Nyftya makes it the object of a special percep¬ 
tion. Although inherence is one, being the same wherever it appears, five 
different cases are enumerated; the relation between a whole and its parts; 
between substance and quality; substance and motion; generality and the 
individual; particularity and the substance in which it r^eres. Inherence 
is different from the quality conjunction {aamyoga), the latter being able 
to exist only in things which are normally separate. 

Udayana is the first to call NON-BEING {ahhava) a category. It may 
result from the negation of identity and is then called reciprocal non-being 
(anyonydbhdva)t e.g., ‘this jar is not a carpet’. Non-being may also be 
based on the negation of a correlation {aamaarga); in that case it is sub¬ 
divided into antecedent (prdgabkdva)^ consequent {dhvarriadbMva) and 
absolute non-being (atyantdbhdva). The knowledge of non-being depends 
on the knowledge of the positive counterpart (pratiyogin): the jar is the 
positive counterpart of its antecedent and consequent non-being. 

(b) THE NINE SUBSTANCES.—Ny&ya-Vai 6 e 9 ika does not accept 
the manifold substances of Sfimkhya-Yoga, but tries to discover and classify 
the ultimate reality necessary to explaiii our experience. Nine species 
of substances are distinguished: the four kinds of atoms or atomic substances 
(earth, water, fire and air), ether, time and space, finally the soul and the 
internal organ called mind (manaa). The last is atomic in dimension and 
forms together with the four kinds of atoms and their products the class of 
oorporecJ substances {murta-dravya); they have iii^itesimal or limited 
dimensions and are consequently capable of movement. The four remaining 
substances (soul, ether, time and spaice) have illimited magnitude; they 
are consequently all-pervading and can enter into conjunction or contact 
with the corporeal substances. 

Ether and the four kinds of atoms constitute the class of Elemental 
Substances {bhuta-dravya). Each of them has a special relation to one of 
the five specific qualities perceptible by one of the external sense-organs 
only; touch is especially referred to air, colour to fire, taste to water, smeU 
to earth an\i soimd to ether. The elements are also the material out of 
which the corresponding sense-organ has been made; thus the organ of smell 
is made of earth atoms, the orgcm of hearing is constituted of ether, etc. 
All products are transient but the elements themselves, together with the 
other substances are all eternal. Eternal is defined alrei^y by Ka^&da 
(V. 8 ., 4,1,1,) as existing and imoaused. The system is therefore dualistio 
or rather pluralistic and conceives the substances as independent in their 
very being of Idvara or of any other monistic substratum. A knowledge 
of the substances, soul and mind, is of special importance for our study; 
these subjects will accordingly be dealt with separately. 

The four Atomic Subatancea (earth, water, fire, and air) are super¬ 
sensible, infinite in number and have no magnitude or extension. Their 
dimension is called absolute minuteness (anutva or pdrima'^jdalyam). The 
qualities eternally inhering in them can only be perceived in their percep- 
t^le products. Ether {dkdki) or ph 3 n 9 ical space is not directly perceptible 
but is inferred by the fact that the quality sound must inhere in a substance. 
Although one only, the ether is differentiated by its adjuncts in the cavity 
of the ear and forms the organ of hearing. Time (kola) and mathematical 
Space (dii) are eternal, aU-pervading, independent realities which are 
inferred to explain our Imowl^ge of tem^ral and spatial relations. They 
are the only substances which have specinc qualities. 
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It will be noticed that none of these substances are directly perceptible 
except the products of the atoms and, according to some, the soul, as will 
be explained later. 

(c) THE QUALITIES.—^The Vaidesika-Sutras enumerate seventeen 
qualities, but from Prailiuitap&da onwards the complete list contains twenty- 
four. They are variously classified according to their perceptibility, their 
causes, their products, their inherence in material and spiritual substances, 
etc. The most important distinction is that between specific and generic 
qualities. Specific qualities {vUe§a gui^u) inhere only in certain substances 
and serve the purpose of differentiating their subfatratum, whilst the generic 
qualities (sdmdnya guna) reduce their substratum to a common basis 
(sdmdnydya svdSraya-sddfujrmydya gundh na svd^raya-vise^dya, N.Ka., p. 96). 

Among the sixteen specific qualities nine belong to the soul and will be 
considered later. The others inhere in the elemental substances and their 
products; they are: colour, taste, smell, touch and sound; viscosity {sneha) 
and natural fluidity (dravaiva)^ They are eternal in the eternal substances 
and are transmitted to all their products; the latter can have no other 
specific qualities besides those of their ultimate material cause. A jar, 
e.g., has all the specific qualities of its cause clay, which are ultimately 
those of the atoms out of which it is made. 

There are eleven * generic qualities: the five belonging to all substances; 
distance {paratva) and nearness (aparatva), both in space and time; artificial 
fluidity (naimittikam dravatvam) and gravity (gurutva) ; velocity (vega) and 
elasticity (sthiti-sthdpaka),^ We shall describe only the five generic qualities 
which belong to all substances, material and immaterial, and are conse¬ 
quently attributed to the soul and God also. They are: Number, Dimension, 
Individuality, Conjunction, and Disjunction. All of them are real entities; 
the last two ore transient, the others are eternal in the eternal substances 
and transient in the products. 

Number (aamkhyd) is the instrumental cause of the use of the terms 
one, two, three . . . Unity stands apart firom the other numbers; it is a 
reality independent of the intellect, eternal in the eternal substances, 
transient in the products. Duality and the other numbers are not absolute 
realities according to the prevalent opinion;* they depend for their 
existence on a relating cognition {apek^d-bvddhi) which engenders them in 
the perceived objects. We first perceive two objects separately as two 
units and then through our relating cognition duality is produced and 
inheres in both objects; this is followed by the intellection containing the 
general notion of duality. The other numbers are similarly built up out 
of unities just as the material products are produced out of atoms. They 


1 The distribution of specific qualities among the eternal substances is the following: 
The nine specific qualities of the soul belong to the soul only, except for roi^ikdra 
which also appertains to the internal organ and it its only specific quality. &nell 
belongs to the earth-atom only; taste to earth and water; colour to earth, water and 
fire; touch to earth, water, fire and air; sound to ether only, viscosity and natural 
fluidity to the water-atom only. 

* Sixteen specific and eleven generic qualities make a total of 27 qualities whereas 
there are only 24 of them. This apparent confusion is due to the f^t that fluidity 
being divided into natural and artificial fluidity is coimted twice and the quality 
sar/ukdra tliree times. The latter is a general term which includes velocity, elMtioity 
and mental impression {bhdvand)^ a specific quality of the soul and the internal organ. 

* They are distributed as follows: nearness, distance and velocity Mong to All 
corporeal substances; artificial fluidity to earth and fire; gravity to earth and water. 

* In NyAsra schools, they are said to be revealed by co|^tion, but to exist 
pendently of it. Udayana, however, has built one of his proofs for the existence of Qod 
on the assumption that duality, etc., are produced by knowledge. 

2B 
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all vanish, together with the transient relating cognition. This theory was 
first introduced into the school by Praiastap&da. 

Dimension (parimdrjiu) forms the base of measurement and is of four 
kinds: minute (ajiu), large (mahat), long (dlrgha) and short (hrasva). Eternal 
dimensions are the extreme magnitude {paramanuihaUva) of the illimited 
substances (the soul including I^vara, ether, space and time) and the absolute 
minuteness (aTyuiva or pdrimavL^olyam) of the atoms and the mind. The 
transient dimensions are best enumerated according to the process of 
production: a binary atom is still imperceptible, it possesses created,minute¬ 
ness (antUm) and shortness (hrasvatva); both are produced by the duality 
of the components. This duality itself is product by the relating power 
of God’s eternal intellect, who alone can perceive the atoms at the beginning 
of creation. The molecules have length (dirghaiva) and largeness or limited 
magnitude (mahattva); this is caused by the triality of the three binary 
atoms out of which the molecules are composed. The triality of the mole¬ 
cules is due again to the relating intellect of livara. (Cf. Pr. Bh., p. 471.) 
The dimensions of molecules are perceptible, together with the other specific 
qualities of the component atoms. 

rndividnality (pjrthaktva) or Separateness is the proximate cause of our 
separating one substance from another. It is different from the category 
of reciprocal non-being by the fact that it is real, not notional in character. 

Conjunction (samyoga) is the contact of two substances which have been 
apart and Disjunction (vihhdga) the state of separation between things 
which have been united. Both are caused by motion, and consequently 
there can be no conjunction or disjunction between two all-pervading 
substances since neither of them can move. No author explains how the 
last two qualities apply to God. 


(2) The Soul* 

(a) Both Ny&ya and Vaifie^ika agreed, from the outset, with Sftmkhya- 
Yoga in teaching the e vistenc^e of innumerable individual souls, immaterial 
and eternal. Their chief opponents in this were the Buddhists who admitted 
only an impermanent, not wholly immaterial, self and the materialists who 
denied the existence of the soul altogether and regarded consciousness as 
a product of matter. The soul-theory is treated at length both by ELa^&da 
and Gautama; their exposition has been completed by Pradastapftda's 
enumeration and explanation of the qualities of the soul, so much so that 
later authors have little to add to his description. We shall see in the 
next chapter that the name of Idvara was originally not mentioned in this 
connection. 

According to some Naiy&yikas ^ the soul is directly perceptible by 
means of the inner organ {manas) but even they have recourse to inference 
to prove its existence for those who deny this direct apprehension. The 
quc^ties of the soul such as knowledge, pleasure and pcdn must inhere in a 
substance which, by elimination, is proved to be the soul. Great stress is 
rightly laid on remembrance and on the oneness of consciousness, the 
‘ I ’ {aham) to which all cognitions are referred and which proves the existence 
of an immaterial substance, diff<^nt from the various sense-organs and the 
body. This argument also proves that there is only one soul in each body. 


^ Especially Uddyotakara, Vfioaspati and Udaya^. Uddyotakara, e.g. states: 
The soul, being the object of the cognition *1 \ is an object apprehended by perception 
Stm& tdvat pratyak^aht N.V., p. 342). 
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‘The sight of a certain object may, by reminding us of its taste, cause a 
modification in our organ of taste; from this we infer a single agent for both 
operations as one person looking through several windows' (aneka-gavdk§^ 
dniargata-prek^akavaty Pr. Bh., p. 70). The plurality of inividual souls 
is proved by the variety of experience and condition among men: one feels 
happy, another miserable (vyavasthdtah, V.S., 3, 2, 20). The number of 
them is said to be infinite and therefore the beginningless cycle of rebirth 
{s<Mpsdra) will never end, however many may reach liberation. 

The soul is eternal (i.e. existing and uncaused) since it cannot be shown 
to consist of parts (just as the ultimate air-atom, cf. V.S., 3, 2, 5 and 2,1,13). 
Its former connection with a body is inferred from the feelings and instinc¬ 
tive actions of a child (N.S., 3, I, 18-21). Moreover, the doctrine of rebirth 
is everywhere presupposed and is connected with the moral law of retribu¬ 
tion, which is accept^ as an axiom. We often see people suffer the con¬ 
sequences of actions they have never committed in this life and on the 
other hand many sm freely and are not punished in their present existence: 
these facts can only be explained by past sins and future retribution. 

(6) The soul possesses the five generic qualities belonging to all sub¬ 
stances: number, illimited dimension (paramamahaUva)^ individuality, 
conjunction and disjunction. The quality conjunction is proved by the 
fact that knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc., are produced by the conjunction 
of soul and mind {manaa). The quality disjunction is inferred from the 
cessation of these experiences. 

The nine specific qualities of the soul are not unrelated among them¬ 
selves: merit (dharrm) and demerit (adharma) are the cause of pleasure 
{mkha) and pain (dvjj^kha). From these two arise desire (icchd) and aversion 
{dve§a) which presuppose knowledge {bvddki) and find expression in activity 
Iprayatna). This activity is either good or bad and again produces merit 
and demerit by means of a mental impression {sarnskdra), which is the last 
specific quality of the soul. This mental impression is alii) produced by any 
conscious act; and it explains remembrance, which is caus^ by the contact 
of the mind with that part of the soul where the impression of the former 
cognition inheres. All these qualities are caused and therefore none of them 
is eternal; all, except merit, demerit and sarjiskdra, are internally perceived 
by means of the internal organ. 

(c) In the exposition of the process of perception we have seen why the 
system assumes the existence of an internal organ or mind {manaa). It is 
the intermediary between the senses and the soul, the instrument of internal 
perception and the explanation of memory and all other conscious acts 
which are caused by the contact of soul and mind. The latter is atomical 
in dimension and therefore eternal and imperceptible. Its only specific 
quality is sarpskdra or mental impression. The mind is not conscious, 
otherwise it would possess the body in common with the soul (Pr. Bh., 
p. 412). It never leaves the body except ^t the moment of death; the 
yogis, however, can despatch and recall their rrumaa whenever and wherever 
they like (Pr. Bh., p. 671). Each soul possesses its own manaa which 
accompanies it from birth to birth. The two are separated definitely on 
the attainment of liberation. 

(d) Rebirth is caused by merit and demerit; as long as there is any 
deed (karma) to be rewarded or punished the soul is reincamated. A 
necessary condition of liberation (mok^) is therefore the exhaustion of karma; 
but this does not seem to be its real cause. The VaUefiha-StUraa ascribe 
liberation to merit (6, 2, 16) and to the knowledge caused by a special merit, 
where the Nydya^SiUraa consider the knowledge of the sixteen topics to be 
the cause of mok§a (1, I, 1). Praiastap&da describes the gradual process 
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at greater length (each of the following stages causes the next): performance 
of meritorious acts, birth in a good family, desire for liberation, acquisition 
of the true knowl^ge of six categories from a qualified teacher, absence 
of all affections and desires which puts a stop to the production of new 
karma (i.e. merit and demerit), exhaustion of edl previous karma by which 
the soul becomes seedless (nirbija)^ finally liberation which consists in perfect 
tranquillity due to the non-production of a body, and which is comparable 
to the extinction of a fire, resulting from the consumption of all its fuel 
(punah iarlrady-anutpattau dagdheridan-dnalavad-upaSamo mok^a iti, Pr. Bh., 
p. 644). 

Liberation is consequently defined as the utter annihilation of pain 
(N.S., 1,1, 22). It is an essential tenet of the system that knowledge or 
consciousness is a momentary quality of the soul, caused by the contact 
of soul and mind. Since the liberated soul is definitely free from all asso¬ 
ciation with the body and the mind, it is also entirely unconscious; all 
pain and pleasure have ceased to exist and there remains only the perfect 
tranquillity (ifpo^ama) of unqualified existence comparable to an extinguished 
fiire. Reactions against this negative conception are not difficult to 
understand. In the tenth century, Bhasarvajfia and Jayanta Bhatta 
conceived liberation as pleasurable consciousness. 

(3) Causality. 

(o) At the time of its origin the causality-theory of Ny&ya-Vaifie^ika 
stood midway between the aatMryavdda of S&znkhya and the K^a'^tikavada 
of Buddhism. The latter holds that all things are momentary; the only 
reality is a perpetual flux of phenomena without a permanent substratum. 
S&m^ya, on the other hand, maintains that all phenomena and effects are 
only modifications (parii^ma) of a permanent material cause, the relation 
between cause and effect being one of identity {tdddtmya).^ The effect 
exists before it is caused (eatkdryavdda). All effects are eternal dharmas 
which belong to invisible dharmins or substrata; the ultimate substratum 
being primary matter (prakfii or pradhdTui), Those effects exist equally 
before and ai^r manifestation {abhivyakti). 

To Ny&ya-Vaide^ika, the effect (just as the Buddhist phenomenon) is 
something new which did not exist before (asatkdryavdda). But the 
substratum (just as the prakfii of Sfimkhya) is permanent; the eternal 
^ultimate atoms out of which all things are made, do not change. The 
effect contains all the atoms of its material cause with their eternal specific 
qualities; these qualities are not produced but only manifested in the various 
perceptible products. The generic qualities of the effect, however, are 
new; they are caused by conjunction and disjunction, and by the generic 
qualification of the material cause; we have seen, e.g., how the duality and 
plurality inhering in the atoms produces the dimension of the molecules. 

The ultimate material cause therefore remains the same, but a new 
effect can come into existence only after the evanescence of the proximate 
material cause; curds, e.g., are produced only after the destruction of the 
milk by a rearrangement of the component atoms (N.S., 3, 2, 16; N.Bh., 
4,1,18). Between the new effect and its material cause there is an absolute 
difference {aiyankt-bheda). The whole is something different from the 
parts (N.B., 2,1, 30); the peculiar relation obtaining between them being one 


^ Ved&nta will agree with this identity, but will deny the reality of the modification 
{viwrtavdda). 
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of inherence; the effect inheres in the cause.^ This was the angle from which 
the problem of causality was seen; the inherent cause consequently became 
of the utmost importance and the category of inherence originated from the 
peculiar relation between an effect and its material components. But 
inherence cannot be applied to efficient causes anfl their effects; the concept 
of causality was therefore broadened and made more comprehensive than 
that of inherence. OriginaUy only two kinds seem to have been discrimi¬ 
nated: the inherent cause (aamavdyi) and other causes {nimiUa)^ the latter 
referring primarily to the reason or motive behmd a given activity (cf, 
Faddegon, o.c., pp. 139 and 214). Pra6astap&da enumerates three l^ds: 
inherent, non-inherent and operative; but the last two are not yet clearly 
and sharply discriminated (cf. B. Faddegon, o.c., pp. 138). In the early 
theistic texts, which we have to study, kdrmia. is used in a very general 
meaning. When a distinction is needed, the term updddna-kdraTiu is used 
for material cause and nimitta-kdrmia for efficient cause. 

(b) The empirical view of causality in Ny&ya-Vai6esika stands out 
very clearly in the de&iition of cause and effect. The cause {Jedrav^) is 
that which invariably and necessarily precedes the effect (kdrya-niyata* 
purva-Vfiti, cf. Tarkasamgraha, sect. 38), excluding all that does not directly 
contribute to the result (anyathd-aiddhi). The question of the exclusion of 
accessory causes (aahakdri) was especially developed from the time of 
Gange4a (twelfth century) onwards. Ac( ossory causes include, e.g. the stick 
with which the potter turns the wheel, the potter’s father, etc. The effect 
(kdrya) is defined as the consequence of that which constitutes the cause 
as cause. A mofe pregnant definition is the one of Appam Bhatta: ‘An 
effect is the counterpart of an antecedent which dissolves into non-existence * 
or as Professor Keith translates it: ‘the positive correlate of an anterior 
negation’. 

Three kinds of causes are distinguished: 

The inherent cause (aamavdyi kdraiia) can only be a substance. It is 
either the material out of which a product is made (the threads are the 
inherent or material cause of the carpet) or a substance in which a quality 
or a movement inhere (the carpet is the inherent cause of its colour, the 
soul is the inherent cause of its specific qualities). Causality is, as we have 
seen, first and foremost a relation of inherence (aamavdya). 

The non-inherent cause (asamavdyi IcdraTyi) is either a quality or a 
movement which inheres in the inherent cause. The arrangement of the 
threads as a quality inheres in the threads, which are the inherent cause of 
the carpet, and thus the arrangement of the threads is the non-inherent cause 
of the carpet. An example of more indirect non-inherent cause is the 
following: the colour of the threads inheres in the threads (which are the 
inherent cause of the carpet), the colour of the carpet inheres in the carpet 
and thus the colour of the threads is the non-inherent cause of the colour 
of the carpet. 

The efficient or operatin cause (nimitta kdraoxi) *; it is not easy to find 
a satisfactory translation for this third category since it embraces all those 
causes that cannot be included under the two previous headings. It is 
subdivided into general efficient causes (addhdrav>a nimitta kdrazui) which 


1 The eflect is different from and something more tl:an the cause; the latter is 
therefore really inadequate and cannot account fully for the effect. The S&zpkhya 
view, on the other hand, does not sufficiently explain the distinction between cause 
and effect, which is after sJl the very bosis of the concept of causality. 

s Prof. A. B. Keith translates nimitta k&raiia as instrumental cause and ka/raisM 
as efficient or proximate cause. 
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include God, His knowledge, desire and activity; space and time; adfffa 
(i.e. merit and demerit) and special efficient causes which are innumerable. 
Among the latter are included the agent and the instrumental cause (karav^)^ 
which by its operation (vydpdra) produces the effect; thus the axe is the 
instrumental cause in cleaving the wood. From this classification it is 
clear how little importance was attached to intelligent efficient causality. 


Chapter IV 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY 
INDIAN THEISM 

The object of this chapter is to sketch'briefly the philosophical develop* 
ment which ultimately led to the theism of Nyftya-Vaifie^ika. The first 
section donsiders the development of the concept of God. By this we do 
not mean the ^owth of the idea of God itself; there are, in the Varu^a 
h 3 rmns of the Rgveda sufficient proofs that the Aryans who wandered to 
India possessed a rather pure idea of a highest divinity. ^ Our aim is only 
to inmcate the most important stages of philosophical progress which 
directly contributed to the concept of a personal, immaterial, Supreme 
Spirit.^ Even a superficial reading of some Upanisads is sufficient to 
convince anyone how much speculation has preceded the classical philo¬ 
sophical systems. The ^veidSvatara Vpani^ad, to mve one example, enu¬ 
merates many theories about the cause of the wond, theories which were 
known several centuries before the Christian era. ' Time {kdh) or inherent 
nature (svabhdva), or necessity (niyatl) or chance (yadfccM) or the elements 
{bhUia) or a (female) womb (yoni) or a male person {purv^a) are to be con¬ 
sidered (as the cause); not a combination of these because of the existence 
of the soul (dtman). The souls who have followed after meditation and 
abstraction (yoga) saw the self-power (dtma-Sakti) of God (deva) hidden in 
His own qualities (guTyi), He is the one that rules over all these causes 
from “ time ” to ** the soul **.* * 

Ny&ya-Vaifiesika has borrowed its theism from Yoga. To prove this 
and to snow the extent of the influence of Yoga, an exposition of its 
theism is given in the second section of this chapter. The last two sections 
analyze the development of theism in Vaidesika and 'Ny^ya, respectively 
and prove that originally neither system was theistic. By this we do not 
mean that the existence of God was denied; but that His existence did not 
enter into the field of speculation. This was quite natural, as the primary 
object of Ny&ya is Dialectics, whilst Vaifiesika may be characterized as a 
classification of the empirical world imder the various categories. 


^ For other theistio tendencies in the l^veda, of. S. Daegnpta. H.I.Ph., pp. 19-21. 

• We are guided in this analygie by Prof. Jacobies book, Die Entwicklung der 
Gottesidee bei den Indem. For a criticism of Jacobi's doctrine concerning the origin 
of the ‘^ul-theory’ of. S. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade. Hist, of Indian Phil., II, 
Poona, 1927, pp. 480fi. Prof. Jacobi may indeed have been too definite in fixing dates 
and limits of philosophical evolution. 

• Bv. Up., 1, 2-8. Transl. R. B. Hume, The 13 Princ. Up., Oxford U.P., 1921. 
For a slightly different transl. of these verses of. J. W. Hamer, Bin monotheistiscber 
Txaktat Altindiens, Qotha, 1981. 
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(1 ) The Concept of God, 

(a) Vedie Literature. 

The pre-requisite for a correct philosophical concept of God, viz. an 
essential distinction between matter and spirit, cannot be found in early 
Vedic literature. This may at first seem surprising, considering the many 
speculations about brahman and dtman. The neutral word brahmaii ^ occurs 
in the Rgveda, where it means the inspired word, the hymn, prayer, sacred 
knowle^e. Later on, in the Brahmanas, it means the sacrifice, the know¬ 
ledge of the sacrifice, etc. It seems to stand for the highest concept reached 
at the successive periods. 

On the other hand, the imiverse was often conceived, already in the 
P»gveda (X, 90) as a man, a cosmic puru^a, to whom a soul, or diman was 
ascribed.* This dtman was finally identified with brahman^ which gradually 
had come to signify the impersonal transcendental entity constituting the 
ultimate essence of the world and also the very essence of each individual 
being. The individual soul of man * is not conceived as a permanent im¬ 
material substance, a possible substratum for personality. Consequently 
the early Upani^ads deny personal consciousness after death.^ The end 
of the Vedic period presents us therefore with pantheism; philosophical 
theism^ seems more remote than ever. Nevertheless late Ve^c literature 
contains the first step towards an essential distinction between matter 
and spirit. In the Brhaddraifji^yaha Upani^ad, e.g., Y&jfiavalkya describes 
the pantheistic diman as a mass of knowledge (vijrldnaghana, 2, 4, 12), 
as a knowing soul {prdjna dtmd, 4, 3, 12), or more explicitly still: ‘It is, as 
is a mass of salt, without inside, without outside, entirely a mass of taate, 
even so, verily is this soul, without inside, without outside, entirely a mass 
of knowledge’ (ayam dtmd 'naniaro 'vdyhah kftanah prajndgharui, 4, 6, 13). 
The intelligence of each individual, however, is not yet conceived as an 
attribute of an eternal individual soul, on the contrary, it is but an 
impersonal participation of the cosmic intelligence.^ 


(6) The Vpani^ads. 

An essential and clear distinction between matter and spirit is found 
everywhere in the Verse Upani^ads. 

They contain also another important step towards philosophical tiieism» 
viz. a clear, although still inadequate, distinction between the individual 
and the Supreme Soul. This appears for the first time in the Kdthaha 
Upani^ad, where other theistic dements can be found. The relation between 
the individual and the Supreme Soul has, however, not yet taken a definite 
shape. Salvation can only be gained at the price of identification with the 
universal self, and yet the individual liberated soul is said to reach the heaven 
of Viflipu (pdram dpnoti tad vi^nolj^ paramarp padarp, 1, 3, 9). The avetdiva^ 
tara Upani^ad reveals the same theistic tendency. In several passages 
the individual self (puru^a, jiva, debt) is clearly distinguished from the 
Supreme Brahman; but again in others, both are identified. * Rudra is 


Of. Hume, o.o., p. 14 and H. Jacobi, o.o., pp. 4-5. 

Of. Hume, o.o., p. 23. 

Cf. A. B. Keith. The Kel. and Phi), of the Veda and Up., Harvard U*P., pp. 

651ff. 

Cf. Bfhaddraf^yaha Up.^ 2, 4, 12 cuid 4, S, 13. 

Cf. Jacobi, O.O., p. IS. Cf. also Qh&ndogya Up.f 6, 3, 2-3. 
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repeatedly addressed as a personal merciful highest dtman, yet the philo¬ 
sophical system of essential monism is not abandoned.i 

(c) Soul-theory universally accepted. 

From this period onwards the theory of a personal, immortal and 
immaterial soul is steadily gaining ground. All philosophical systems* 
save LokSyata and Buddhism, accept the new theory of the soul {dtmavdda). 
The latter retains the concept of a not completely immaterial soul, a psyche. 
The materialism of the trciditional Lokayata does not admit any soul at 
all: the only reality being the four elements and their combinations. Some 
doubt may arise regarding the position of B&dar&yana, mainly because 
6amkara has projected his mdydvdda into the Lrahna-Sutras. But 
B&dar&ya];;i[a does teach that the individual soul is eternal (2, 3, 17) and 
different from Brahma (2, 1, 22 and 2, 3, 43); salvation according to him 
consists in union but not in identification with Brahma (4, 1. 19 and 4, 4, 
4-22 esp. 8),8 

This, however, does not mean that philosophical theism has already 
prevailed. The speculations of the Brahmanas had stripped the Vedic 
deities of all real power. Consequently, we find at first a theoretical atheism 
in post-Vedic times. The existence of gods as higher beings is not denied; 
denied (or ignored at least) is the existence of an absolute personal God, 
Maker €uid Ruler of this world. In this sense SSmkhya, Jainism, Buddhism 
and the Purva Mlm&ms& are atheistic.^ 

But along with this theoretical atheism, there was at that time, as there 
had always been, a practical theism. 6iva and Vi^u gradually acquired 
Hhe first place in the worship of masses (cf. the theistic tendencies in the 
Verse Upanisads already referred to above). These religious practices found 
philosophical expression in the framework of the Soul-thedry (dtmavdda). 
After the fundamental distinction between matter and spirit, God could be 
conceived as special spirit, a highest spiritual soul. This was first achieved 
in the Yoga-system. 

(2 ) Theism in Yoga. 

The date of the Yoga-Sfitra is the subject ot much discussion. Its 
author has been identified with Patafijali, the grammarian of the second 
century B.C. ; manyscholars,hov ever,reject this identification.*^ Fortunately 
we ne^ not rely on this identification to be able to state that V&tsy&yana 
borrowed much of his description of the attributes of God (and possibly 
Gautama his theism) from a Yoga school of thought, because nobody 
doubts that the Yoga-system itself is very old.® Prof. Jacobi who puts the 
Yoga-Sfitras in the fifth century of the Christian era, admits the existence 


1 Of. Jacobi, O.O., p. 23, and Belvalkar-Ranade, Hist. Ind. Ph., II, p. 309. Few 
will agree with the statement of J. W. Hauer (o.c., p. 26) that the Sv. Up. teaches cm 
absolute pxire monotheism. 

« Cf, Uasgupta, H.I.Ph., I, p. 7S. 

• Cf. Jacobi, O.O., p. 22 and Thibaut, 8.B.E.. VoU 34, pp. XCVII-C. KumArila 
Bhatta* too, in his commentary, The S'lokavdrtiha, teaches the doctrine of a personal 
and etemal.soul. Su. V, Section 18, w. 7ff. 

4 Of. Jaoobi, 0 . 0 *, p. 26, 

• Dr, M. D, Shastri rejects the identification for historioo-philological reasons; 
cf, Saraswati Bhavana Studies, Vol. X, p. 63. Cf. a^o J. Wooids, The Yoga System 
of Patafijali, pp. XIII ff. We mainly rely on this author for the translation of Yoga 
texts. 

® Cf. M. Eliade, Yoga, Paris, 1936, p. 29. 
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of a philosophical school of Yoga as early as 300 B.C.^ This orimai Yoga 
was probably more different from S&ipkhya than the classical Yoga which 
later explained its own original tenets in S&mkhya tertninology. Prof. 
Jacobi* has analyzed the ideology of early Yoga and shows that theism was 
one of the original tenets of this systein. 

There are two main differences between S&mkhya and Yoga, even in 
later commentaries. S&ipkhya relies on the teleology of Prakfti to attain 
the discriminating knowledge necessary for the liberation of the Self {puru^a)^ 
whilst Yoga develops an elaborate technique of ascetical practice as a means 
of salvation. The original S&mkhya of the Kdrihds ignores God and 
attempts to do without Him; it becomes even more explicitly atheistic 
later on.* All spirits or seifs are essentially equal; their differences in this 
world are the residt of their bondage, and disappear in liberation. In 
Yoga, on the other hand, one Self is essentially different from all others, 
infinitely perfect and free from all eternity; this is livara. In order to see 
the development of theism in the system and its possible infiuence on the 
Ny&ya-Vai§e 9 ika authors, we shall consider the three earliest documents 
one by one. 

(a) The Yoga-SUtras. 

(1) Devotion to livara. 

The first book of the Yoga^SUtras, which deals with concentration 
(samddhi)^ mentions, among various means of attaining that power, devotion 
to l6vara (iivara-pranidhdna, I, 23). The third and fourth book, describing 
the supernatural powers (vihhuti) and the isolation of the seer (Icaimlyam) 
respectively, do not contain any reference to God. The second book, 
however, which treats of the external means isddhana) to attain sam&dhi, 
mentions devotion to I^vara in three different sutras. The Yoga of action 
is said to consist of self-castigation, study and devotion to Idvara (11, 1), 
Among the eight aids to Yoga {yogdnga) five are external or indirect The 
second of these consists in the five observances {niyama), viz. cleanlmess, 
contentment, self-castigation, study and devotion to I§vara (II, 32). PincUy 
Patafijali tells us that concentration results from devotion to T^vara (II, 46). 

In the first book devotion to God is mentioned in the context of Jftana- 
Yoga, and in the second book it is classified under KriyS-Yoga.^ The sQtras, 
however, always use the same word Isvarapranidhdna. The cnoimentators 
rightly interpret it according to the context. In the first book it means, 
the Bh& 9 ya explains, a special kind of love or devotion to God (bhaktiviSe^a). 
It will consist in making Ifivara the centre of one’s meditation, repeating 
the sacred syllable and meditating upon it as the verbal expression of God 
(Bh. 1, 28). As a result of this, Idvara gratifies the Yogi, by conferring 
upon him concentration and its fruit (tata iSvarah samddhutadphala-ldbhena 
tain amigrhtjiuti, V&caspati, I, 28). On the otl^er hand, the Iharapra'ia^idhdna 
of the second hook is explained by the Bh&9ya as the offering up to God 
of all actions, or as the renunt iation of the fruit of all these actions {aarva- 
kriydndm paramagurau arpavorp tatphala-aanydso vd). V&caspati quotes 
here the (hid: ‘In work thy rightfid interest should be, nor even in its 
fruits, let not thy motive be the fruit of work; to no work let thine attach- 


1 Cf. S. B. K. Prouss, AK. der Wise., 1929, XXVI, Ueber das urspnmgUche 
Yoga -sye tern. 

* Cf. S. B. K. Preufis, AK. der Wigs., 1911, XXXV, ZUr Fruehgeschichte der ind. 
Pliilosophie. 

* Cf. Eliade, o.c., p. 68. 

* Cf. S. Dasgupta, Yoga as Philosophy and Religion, London, 1984, p. 161. 
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ment be’ (2, 47, transl. by W. Hill). He also analyzes the relation between 
devotion to God and the other aids to Yoga. ‘ If, only as a result of devotion 
to Idvara, aarj^prajndta eamddhi (concentration conscious of objects, which 
is the lower stage of samddhi) can be attained, there is no need gf the seven 
other aids.’ To this objection he answers that, these seven help one to 
acquire both devotion to God and concentration (II, 45). From the above 
observations it is clear that neither in the Sutras nor in the first com¬ 
mentaries, is devotion to God judged indispensable. It only simplifies the 
attainment of concentration and is not considered as of value in itself. 

(2) Description of the nature of ISvara. 

Besides the above references to God, the Sutras contain an analysis 
of the nature of the highest Self (I, 24-28), which immediately follows the 
treatment of livarapra^idhdna in the first book. God is described as a 
special self, untouched by hindrances,^ karma, fruition of karma, and the 
latent deposits or impressions corresponding to the fruition of karma 
(kleda-karrna-vipdka-diayair-apardmT^tah puTu§a-vUe8a%svarahy I, 24). The 
characteristic quality of I^vara is omniscience (I, 25); He is expressed by 
the mystic syllable (su. 27), which should be repeated and meditated upon 
by the Yogi (su. 28). 

The Sutras do not attribute any cosmic or cosmogonical function to 
God. Yoga, being primarily a system of ascetical practice, naturally 
considers first of all the relation between God and man, or rather between 
God and the Yogi. 

(b) The Yoga-Bhd§ya of Vydsa. 

The Yoga-Bhd^ya, attributed to Vyasa, dates probably from the early 
•seventh or late sixth century. Uddyotakara may or may not have known 
it. We can be certain, however, that he borrowed his doctrine about the 
authority of the Veda from a Yoga school. As we shall see later, his proof 
of the unicity of God is the same as that of Vyftsa. 

The Sfitras emphasize the negative features of l6vara; He is first of all 
a self free from bondage and its consequences. The positive attributes 
which are mentioned, viz. His eternity. His omniscience and His being the 
teacher of the primal Sages, are developed by the Bhfi^ya (I, 24-28). To 
these are added: His omniscience, His unicity. His being the merciful 
B/evealer of the Veda; finally the insinuation that He is the Maker of things. 

(1) Ood*8 eternal omnipotence. 

The divine characteristics of siitra 24 apply equally to those selfe who 
have attained Isolation. Yet God is different since ‘He is at all times 
liberated and at all times the l4vara’. All seifs are eternal, but Id vara 
alone is eternally free. This eternal superiority (utkar§a) results from His 
assuming at all times a aaUva of perfect quality (prakr^fa^aattva-updddndt). 
God’s connection with matter, far from being a cause of bondage, is the 
means by which He knows perfectly and acts freely. This eternal assump¬ 
tion of a pure sattva constitutes also God’s superiority over all the primal 
Sages, whose teacher He is. They are limited by time, i.e. they are incarnated 
at and for a definite period of time; God, however, is at all times endowed 


^ Thedo* hindranyces {kleda) are enumerated elsewhere in the Sutras (II, 3); they, 
are {avidyd)„ feeling-of>pereonaUty (aamitd)^ passion (rdga), aversion (dve^a) and will* 
to-live {lAhinweSa), 
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with a pure aaUva; during the pralayas God’s sattva too is absorbed in 
prakfti, but at the beginning of each new creation, God assumes it again. 

This superiority of God, in other words this assumption of a pure 
aaUvdf is proved by the sacr^ books, which are the eternal expression of 
His saliva. This proof is not yet developed by the Bh&^ya; it implies that 
only an omniscient God, in whom there is no error (whose sattva is pure)/ 
could have composed the Scriptures. V&caspati will be more explicit, 

(2) Ood's unicity, 

God’s omnipotence has nothing equal or superior to it. If anybody 
were superior to God, then that one would be the Idvara. If anybody were 
equal to Him, and both wanted the same thing simultaneously, then two 
alternatives are possible. Either no one gets the desired object, and then 
neither can be called I^vara, or one obtains it, and then that one is the real 
Idvara. 

(3) Qod*8 omniscience. 

Vy&sa restates, in shtra 25, that it is in God that the limit of knowledge 
(hd^fhd) is reached. Any scale of perfections, he says, must needs reach a 
highest limit; this applies to knowledge, and proves that somebody must 
be omniscient.! To know that this somebody is Ifivara, we have to rely 
on the testimony of Scripture, 

(4) Oody the merciful Eevealer of the Vedas, 

We have seen already that God’s superiority consists in His assumption 
of a pure sattvay which enables Him to act as Lord and to teach the primal 
Saiges, The Bhfi^ya now proceeds further, and explains that the lord 
assumes sattva not for any selfish motive (dtmdnugraha) but out of mercy 
for created beings. ‘Although He is above aU feelings of self-gratification, 
yet to Him the mercy for the creatures is a (sufficient) motive. He may 
be conceived as resolving : “ By instruction in knowle^e and right-living 
(dharma)y at the periodical and final dissolutions, I shall lift up all trans* 
piigratory spirits,” And likewise it has been said ^: “The first knower, Lord 
and great Sage, assuming a created mind-stuff through compassion, unto 
Asuri who desired to know, declared this doctrine.” ’ (Y.Bh., 1, 24.) 

This conception of God’s mercy as the motive of revelation is found 
also in the Nydya-Bhd^ya, 

(5) Oody the Maker of things. 

It is commonly believed that the Yoga-Bhd^ya does not attribute any 
cosmic or cosmogonical function to God. Vy&sa, it is true, does not do so 
explicitly but when dealing with the Yogic powers he clearly implies God’s 
efficient causality in shaping things as they now are. Having enumerated 
the eight siddhiSy he adds; ‘Although having power, he (the Yogi) does 
not cause a reversal of things. Why not V Because at the will of another 
(viz. I6vara), who deternrines things according to desire and who from the 
beginning is perfected the elements have so been willed’ (na ca iahto 'pi 


1 Omniscience here does not mean illimited knowledge but only the highest of a 
series of limited perfections. 

* By Panoasikha, an early teacher of S&zpkhya. Cf. H. Jacobi, XJeber das 
urspr. Yoga S 3 rstem, p. 19. 
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^dartki-vipaTj/asttiri IcaroU, Kaatn&t? Auyasya yalra Kamamsayma^i 
purvaaiddluisya talM hhut^u samkalpdt, Y.Bh., 3, 45). Vacaspati, who 
ascriboB to God a general cosmic fimction, as we shall see presently, explains 
this passage as follows: The Yogi can make poison produce the effect of 
nectar, thus causing a reversal of powers (^aktiviparydsa). But he does not 
cause a reversal of things {padurtha-viparydsa) such as to turn the moon 
into the sun, because those whose desires are fulfilled do not venture to 
transgress the command of the Exalted Highest I§vara (na khalu ete yatra 
kdmdvasdyina^ tatra bhavataj}. parame^varasya djndm atikramitum utsdhante). 
The implication of this is that things are what they are, because they have 
been willed (and made) thus by l6vara. 

(c) The Tattva-VaUdradi of Vdcaspati, 

Vficaspati contributes to the theism of Yoga by explaining in what 
God’s omnipotence (aiSvarya) exactly consists and by proving its existence 
from the fact of Scripture. Furthermore he clearly states that Gk)d is the 
maker of the universe aiid the director of the teleology of Prakfti, 

(1) Ood^s omnipotence. 

God’s aiM)arya consists in His perfect power to know and to act (jndna- 
kriyd^4akti3arjipad--aiSvaryaifi) and is due to His assumption of a perfect 
sattva, entirely free from rajas 8uid tamas. 

The relation of God to matter (even pure sattva is a product of prakfii) 
is not caused by illusion (avidyd) but by the resolve to teach knowledge and 
right-living to man, in order to liberate him from the cycle of rebirths. The 
world being without an absolute beginning, God’s resolve to help man and 
His assumption of sattva are also without beginning. This is proved by the 
existence of the sacred books. 

The incantations and the medical Vedas are authoritative because they 
never fail to achieve their object. They could only have been composed 
by One in whom there is no error, i.e., by One who possesses pure sattva, 
viz. by Idvara. The entire Scripture being composed by one and the same 
author, it follows that it has been composed and revealed by Ifivara, 
Scripture has therefore its source in the perfect quality of God’s sattva. 
The relation between God’s superiority and Scripture, however, is not a 
causal one; it is the correspondence between the thing expressed and the 
word expressing-a-meaning (vdcya-vdcaka-sambandha), G^’s superiority 
has its existence (vartate) in the pure sattva of His think^ substance (huddhi), 
and Scripture has also its existence in it because it gives expression to this 
saUva (tad-vdcahatvena). Scripture is the distinguishing characteristic 
(lak^wi) by which this relation is known (V&c., 1, 24). In his commentary 
on the next sdtra, V&caspati describes the characteristics of real Scripture 
(dgama) as &rvti, Smfti, Itihdsa and Purdna and as that in which the means 
of worldly happiness and final bliss are found. Such Scripture gives us 
information as to God’s special qualities, such as His name (e.g., J^tva or 
Ihara), Pseudo-scripture (dgamdhhdsa) composed by Buddha and others 
is not Scripture since it teaches soullessness (nairdtmyam) and momentariness 
(h^anihavdda), both of which are contradicted by all pramdnas, 

' The above proof presupposes the experimental efficacy of incantations 
and medical Vedas and postulates a single author for the entire Scripture, 
Iffiere is a marked difference between this proof and the proofs of Nyftya; 
in the latter a quotation from Scripture is i^ded to confirm the arguments, 
but here Scripture is made the starting-point, the lak§ana by which God’s 
omnipotence is manifested* 
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(2) Ood*8 cosmic function. 

We have already referred to a passa^^e where VS-caspati implies God’a 
agency in shaping the world [see (h) The Yoga-Bkd^ya^ (6) Ood, the Maker 
of things]. When explaining that God is the merciful revealer of the Vedas 
(I, 25) he asks himself how a compassionate and all-powerful God could 
possibly create a world so full of sorrow. He answers that although God 
makes living beings feel pleasure and pain, still He is not uncompassionate, 
since the mind-stuff has yet its task to fulfil (acaritdrthatvdc-ciUasya), This 
answer does not do full justice to God’s omnipotence, but it certainly 
implies God’s cosmic function. In a third passage, God is said to direct 
the teleology of Prakfti. 

The Yoga-Bhd§ya explains the relationship between Karma and Prakfti 
as follows. Karma, being a product of Prakfti^ cannot set its own cause 
into action and cannot therefore actuate Prakfti. Yet Karma (merit 
and demerit) is an efficient cause because just as a peasant cuts the enclosure 
between two fields and does not remove the water which flows by itself, 
in the same way merit cuts demerit, the obstacle in the way of self-evolving 
Prakfti. VScaspati appeals here to God’s efficient causality. The purpose 
of the self cannot be the mover since it is not yet realized (na ca puru^rtho 
*pi pravartakajjk ); it is Idvara who for the sake of establishing dharma removes 
the obstacles; it is due to His activity that merit produces its effects (V&c., 
IV, 3). 


3. Development of Theism in Vai4e§ika. 

(o) The Vaideijika-Sfitras expose at length the essential concepts of the 
soul-theory as we find it later in developed Nyaya-Vaide^ika (esp. V.S., 
3, 2, 4 ff.). But nowhere is a highest soul mentioned, nowhere is livara 
named and no passage directly refers to Him.^ Later commentators, as 
for example 6ai^ara Mii^ra in his Upaekdra (seventeenth century), see a 
referaice to Idvara in the third sutra of the first book: tad-vacandd- 
dmndyasya-prdmdfj^yam.^ But the word tad of the sutra refers to dharma 
(duty, meritorious acts) which has been d©fm©d in the previous sutra, and 
the text should be translated: ‘The authoritativeness of Scripture is due to 
its being an exposition of dharma." 

Ka^&da accepts the authority of the Vedas but does not teach that 
God has revealed them. From the knowledge required to compose the 
Vedas, he concludes that beings, superior to men, must have been the 
authors. They alone could perceive the invisible substances, like air 
for example, which are named therein ^hvddhipurvd vdkyakrtir vede; brah^ 
mane samjhdkarma siddhiliihgamy 6, 1, 1-2; and sarnjnd-karma tu asmad^ 
viii^tdndm liiiigam ; pratyak^ pravfUatvdt samjhd-karmanab, 2, 1, 18-19). 

(h) Pra6astapada holds essentially the same doctrine as the Siltras 
regarding the authori^ty of the Vedas and the soul-theory (Pr. Bh., p. 360); 
he does not mention Idvara in this connection. The authority of the Scrip¬ 
tures depends upon the authority of the speaker {dmndyo va1dfprdmdi$,y^ 
dpek^b'i tadvacandd-dmndya-prdmdnyarriy p. 576); elsewhere following 
the example of the sutras, !^adastap&da too speaks of the authors of Scrip¬ 
ture in the plural and ascribes their superior knowledge to their merit 
{dmndya^vidhdtffjdm f^tfidm, p. 021), Yet, unlike Ka^ida, Prafostapftda 


I Cf. Faddegon, The VaiAe^ika System, p. S09. 

s Pnuiastap&da implicitly aocepta this interpretatioa when he save that dharma 
is prescribed by God (Pr. Bh., p. 20). 
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is undoubtedly a theist. He opens his commentaiy by paying homage to 
l4vara, the cause (of the world). He then goes on to say that the knowledge 
of the six categories is the cause of liberation; this know ledge itself, however, 
results from dharma which is prescribed by l6vara {tac-c-edvara codan- 
dbhivyaktdd-dharmddeva, p. 20).^ In the last 6loka of the book he mentions 
Mahe6vara, w horn Kaijjiftda is said to have pleased. Besides these secondary 
references, Pra6astap5da teaches that the periodic process of creation and 
dissolution (sr^tUsamhdra-mdhi) is caused by the desire (siark^d and aatfiji- 
hlrfd) of Idvara. In this description of creation, the great Egg (mdkad- 
m^m) is said to be brought into existence by the mere thought of the 
Supreme Lord (maheivarasy-dlihidhydna-mdtrdt, p. 277). Further, when 
treating of the quaUty dimension ('parimdna), PrajSastapSda explains that 
largeness (rnahaUva) and length (dlrghatva) are produced in the molecules 
by plurality (hahutva-samkhyd), just as minuteness (anutva) and shortness 
(hraavatva) in the binary atoms is produced by duality (dvitva-sarykhyd). 
But this duality and this plurality depend for their existence on the know ¬ 
ledge of Idvara (Idvara-buddhim-apek^y-otpannd hahusarnkhyd^ p. 471). 
This cosmogonical function of God’s intellect will be developed by Udayana 
into an argument to prove the existence of God. Prafiastap&da mentions 
it to explain how atoms without extension are able to produce molecules 
with extension. 

The author of the Bha^ya accepts therefore the existence of God without 
attempting to prove it. Theism is not treated as an integral part of his 
philosophical system. Prof. Keith suggests that early discussions betw een 
Kai^^Sda and Pradastap&da resulted in the assumption of a creator, to explain 
the periodic cosmic process.* We cannot be sure of this, and the natural 
expiration seems to be the religious belief of PradastapSda, who was a 
6aiva. 

(c) The next VaMe^ika authors made further progress towards philo¬ 
sophical theism. VyomaSiva and ^rWuira (we consider Udayana with the 
authors of Ny&ya) devote several pages to the proof of the existence of God 
and to a description of His nature. They do this, not in connection with 
the soul-theory, as we should have expected, but when commenting on 
Pra^lastap&da’s exposition of the process of creation, ^ivdditya, however, 
the first syncretic author who bases his teaching on the Vaiideeika system 
(tenth or eleventh century), mentions Idvara only once; but he does so when 
dealing with the substance soul: 'The soul is of two kinds: Supreme and 
individual. The Supreme Soul is Idvara and only one.’* From the above 
exposition it is clear how theism was only gradually inooiporated into 
V^ie^ika, which originally ignored Idvara altogether. 

(4) Development of Theism in NyIya. 

Gautama already devotes three short sutras to the view that God is 
the cause of the world. These sfitras were the starting-point of the theism 


I PraAastapftda implicitly accept here the indirect divine authorship of Scripture. 
Dharma is said to be prescribed by bvara, and Pradastap^^ also agrees with the 
SStras that the Vedas are an exposition of dharma. But again, when exposingidAarma 
ex profeaso and giving a list of 16 virtues, he does not make any explicit reference to God 
or to Scripture (Pr. Bh., p. 737) and treats the problem from the standpoint of natural 
ethics. 

s Of. Ind. Logic and Atomism, p. 265. B. Faddegon too remarks upon the eclectic 
tendencies of the passage on creation, which suggests that it did « «rm pi^ of the 
rndgcnal Vaiicfika System. Of. o.c,, p. 165. 

* SaptapadSrthi, T.P.H., Madras, 1930, p. 20. 
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of Nyfiya-Vaide^ika, aD subsequent authors of both systems being un¬ 
doubtedly theists. The theism of Gautama himself, however, is not evident. 
We shall examine the context and the meaning of the theistio siitras in the 
next chapter; at present we intend to show, that whatever may have been 
the position of Gautama, theism was not an original tenet of Ny&ya. 

The doctrine of karma as exposed in the Nydya-SiUraa leaves little room 
for l6vara and all Naiy&yikas will be faced with the problem of a Supreme 
Lord and a mechanical and inevitable law of retribution. There are more¬ 
over two other considerations which will prove that originally theism was 
not treated as an essential part of Nyaya but must have been added after 
Ny&ya had developed into a system. 

(a) In the systematic exposition of the soul-theory (the soul is the first 
object of valid knowledge), neither Gautama nor his first commentai&ors 
(V&tsyayana, Uddyotakara, V&caspati) distinguish between the individual 
and the Supreme Soul (N,S., 1, 1-26). If theism had originally belonged 
to the system we would naturally find a reference to God here, as we find 
it later. Udayana for example, in his short Lak§andvall^ and Bhasarvajfta, 
the first syncretic author of Ny&ya-Vai^e^ika, in his Nydya-Sdra (p. 84), 
mentions Idvara when exposing the soul-theory. 

VatsySyana already uses the word pratydtmd (individual soul); he also 
describes God as a special soul and thus incorporates theism into the system, 
but he does this when commenting on the three theistic sfitras and not 
when exposing ex professo the soul-theory. Besides, the idea seems to be 
new to him, judging from the way he stresses the fact that God cannot be 
conceived, otherwise. * God is a distinct soul endowed with c€>rtain qualities 
as a being of the same kind as soul; he cannot be put under any other 
category’ (guna-viii§^m dtmdntaram iivamj tasy-dtmakalpdt kalpdntar- 
dnupapattei); and a few lines further: ‘There is no category except the 
category of the soul to which God could belong’ {na c-dtma~kalpdd anyajj^ 
kalpa}^ sambhavati). 

(b) Nyftya accepts the Vedas and deduces their authority from the 
trustworthiness of the reliable exposition (dptaprdmdnydt or as later authors 
put it dpioktatvdt). The Sutras already bring forward this argument, 
without specifying who is meant by the ‘reliable expositor’. ‘The trust- 
M'orthiness of the word of the Veda is based upon the trustworthiness of the 
reliable expositor, just as the trustworthiness of the incantations of medioal 
scriptures’ (marikr dyurveda-prdmdnyavac-ca tatprdmdnyam dpia-prdmdiUkydi^ 
N.S., 2, 1, 69). 

V&tsy&yana’s rather lengthy commentary on the above sfitra may be 
summarized as follows. The trustworthiness of incantations and me^oal 
scriptures can be established by the fact that they produce the desired 
results. This trustworthiness is due to the trustworthiness of the reliable 
expositor who must have as his qualifications: (1) superior knowledge, (2) 
compassion, (3) the desire to describe things as they are. From the trust¬ 
worthiness of one part of the Vedas dealing with visible things, we infer that 
those parts which deal with invisible things are also trustworthy. The 
Nydya-BhSfya uses the plural in drawing the conclusion: 'The seers and 
speakers are the same reliable persons in the case of the Vedic texts and that 
of the medical scriptures, so that from the trustworthiness of the latter vrp 
can infer that of the former also ’ {ye ev-dptd veddrthdndm dra^rdf^ pravak^ 
tdrai-ca), E'inally dealing with a Mim&msaka objection, Vfitsy&yana says 
that all that can be meant by eternal Vedas is ‘ continuity of tradition’ and 
‘activity according to them t^oughout the ages’ {aampraddy-dbhdaorprayog 
dviccheda). Throughout the long discussion Idvara is not even mentioned. 
If theism had been an original tenet of Ny&ya, the authority of Scripture 
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would no doubt have been referred to God.^ This idea came in later, but 
only gradually. 

Uddyotakara proves the authority of the Vedas by the fact that they 
have been asserted by a special self {purv^avide^-dhhihitatvdd). It is clear 
what is meant by this special self, since the Sanskrit word, chosen by 
Uddyotakara, is taken from the classical definition of God in the Yoga- 
Sutras.^ 

Vftcaspati is the first NaiySyika who tells us explicitly that the merciful 
Maker of the universe has revealed the Vedas for the benefit of living beings, 
and that they are therefore authoritative. But even he does not use the 
word l6vara in his exposition. Commenting on the above texts (N.S., 2, 
1,69), Vftcaspati enumerates four epithets proper to the Maker of the world, 
viz. (1) capable of making the body (tanU'nirmdvM~sainartha)y (2) knowing 
the nature of all things Xaamaata^vastu-tattvajna)^ (3) untouched by hin¬ 
drances, karma, fruition of karma and impressions (kleSa-karma-vipdk- 
dSay-dpardmT§ta)y (4) most merciful (parama-kdrunika). The third epithet 
is the definition of the God in the Yoga-Sutras. V&caspati then goes on 
to say that this Maker of the world sees that living beings are ignorant of 
the means for procuring what is wholesome and for removing what is un¬ 
wholesome and that they are moreover afflicted with many sorrows; how 
then could He help feeling compassion {katham na tapyeta) ? Feeling 
compassion and knowing the remedy, how could He help giving instruction ? 
This instruction of One who is a Father for His creatures (prajdndm pitrkalpa) 
is to be accepted reverently by all. Scripture made by Him is authoritative; 
it has been revealed by a trustworthy person just as the incantations and 
the teachings of the medical Veda. 

From this it is evident whereon both Uddyotakara and V&caspati 
base their views on the authority of the Veda. Where they differ from the 
sutras and the Bhft^ya, they use the technical terms of Yoga. 

The above considerations suggest very strongly that originally theism 
was not a tenet of Ny&ya. Theism was borrowed from Yoga and was 
accepted very early (already by Gautama as the next chapter will show), 
probably because the authors of Nyftya felt the need of giving their religious 
practices a theoretical expression. 


Chapter V 

THE THEISTIC SUTRAS OF GAUTAMA 

As we have seen in the previous chapter the Vai^e^ika system was 
originally not theistic, and it is also nearly certain that theism was not an 
original tenet, of Ny&ya. This, however, does not necessarily mean that 
Gautama himself cannot have been a theist. The analysis of the context 
of the theistic sutras that is to follow leads us to conclude that Gautama 
had his own theistic views on the origin of things. Although we cannot 
be sure of this, the importance of the theistic sutras is for that reason in no 
way diminished. Rightly or wrongly all commentators consider the theistic 


1 Compare M. Hiriyanna: ‘It is instructive to note that in all probability the 
belief neither in God nor in the Veda was originally a part of the Ny&ya-Vai6e$ika 
teaching.* Cf. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, London, 1932, p. 269n. 

• Prof. Jacobi must have overlooked this when he said that the Vdrtika does not 
teach that God has revealed the Vedas (cf. Entw,, p. 47). 

3 
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sfitras to be the expression of Gautama’s theism and make these sdtras 
the basis of their own exposition of theism. The purpose of these siJtras 
is not to prove the existence of God, but to solve the conflict between 
Ifivara and karma. They represent the first attempt to reconcile theism 
with the Ny&ya system. Among the different interpretations which we 
shall have to examine only two can claim a serious probability of setting 
forth the author’s point of view. 


(1) Context of the thbistic stlTRAS (4,1, 19-21). 

The context of the theistic sutras is as follows: Gautama examines 
the sixteen categories ^ one after another; the second category is prameya, 
object of valid knowledge. There are twelve prameyaSy the ninth of them 
being rebirth {pretya-hhdvay lit. the existence of the soul after death). 
Only one sutra is devoted to rebirth, the existence of which is proved by 
the eternity of the soul. Before examining the tenth prameyay Gautama 
deals with metaphysical questions, to which he devotes more than thirty 
sutras (N.S., 4, 1, 11-43). A careful analysis of this section ® is necessary 
for a correct understanding of the theistic sutras. !For clearness’ sake we 
have divided this section into five subsections, the first four of them 
dealing with the problem of the origin of things. 

(a) Sfltras 11-13 : Statement and defense of the view that all per¬ 
ceptible things originate from perceptible things (vyaktdd vyakidndm). 
The word vyaktay according to the Nydya-Bhd^yay means discernible 
through the senses {indriya-grdhya); according to the Vdrtika it stands for 
anything endowed with perceptible qualities such as colour, etc. (upalabdhi- 
lak^aT^-prdptam rupddi-yuktam). Since Nyaya-Vaifie^ika does not admit 
an exchange of specific qualities, the ultimate material causes, viz. the 
atoms, are said to be endowed with those qualities also (cf. Chapter III 
above, and V.S., 2, 1, 24; kdravia^nTipapurvakah kdryaguTM df§tah). 

(b) Sfltras 14—18: Statement and defense of the theory that things 
originate from the evanescence of their material cause. The Nydya-B?id§ya 
interprets this point differently; we must therefore make a closer examina¬ 
tion of this subsection. 

Sutra 14: {Abhdvdd bhdvotpattir ndnupamfdya prddurbhdvdt): ‘Things are 
produced out of non-being, since no object comes into existence without 
having destroyed (its material cause),’ 

Sutra 15 objects: (Vydghdtdd aprayogah): ‘This is false, since it involves 
contradiction.’ That which does not exist cannot be active. 

Sfltra 16 answers: (NdtiUdnagaiayotk kdraka-Sabda-prayogdt): ‘No, sfltra 14 
is correct, since past and future entities are used as subject, etc., in 
sentences.’ For example, the jar existed, a son shall be born. Some 
activity is therefore ascribed to them. 

Sutra 17 objects: {Na vina§febhyo *ni§patteh): ‘Even so, the view of sutra 
14 is not correct, since there is no production out* of destroyed things.’ 
That which does no more exist cannot produce anything. 

Sfltra 18 answers: (Krama-nirde4dd aprati§edhdh) : ‘ This is not an objection 
against sutra 14, since we maintain (only) the sequence.’ It is not 
taught that a no longer existing cause still produces the effect, but that 
the effect follows after the destruction of the cause; this is the Nyftya- 


^ These categories of the Nydya^SHtfcut have no metaphysical meaning as in 
Vai6e§ika and have rightly been c^ed topics. They are supposed to represent stages 
in a debate and are practically only headings of the chapters. 

* Cl. W. Kuben, Die Kygya-Shtras, pp, 99-107. 
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theory of Aaatkdryavdda. Sutra 14 can therefore be understood as a 
formulation of a specifically NaiyS-jdka theory. 

According to the Nydya-Bhd^ya this subsection states and refutes the 
thesis of an opponent who holds that things originate from mere non-being 
(aaatah),'^ 

The author then observes: ‘We now proceed to expose the views of 
philosophers of various schools.’ (Uddyotakara too speaks in a similar 
way, but he adds that some views are set forth for criticism and others 
put up as accepted.) The Nydya-Bhd^ya then interprets sutras 14 and 16 
as the opponent’s view, sutras 15 and 17 as objections made by Gautama 
and sutra 18 as the final Nyaya-Siddh5.nta with the following meaning:— 

‘ We do not deny the sequence of cause and effect; but the 
fact that the cause must cease to exist in order to produce the 
effect does not prove that entities are produced out of non-being. 
One combination of the components of the cause (e.g. the seed) 
must cease to exist in order that a new one may come into 
existence and it is out of the new combination that the next 
substance (the sprout) is produced. Since there is no other cause 
besides the components of the seed it is only right that the 
seed should be considered as the cause of the sprout.’ 

In spite of all his subtleties VatsySyana, too, restates the Nyaya- 
Siddhanta observing that the cause (the seed) must cease to exist before 
the effect (the sprout) can be produced. There was really no need to make 
sutra 14 the thesis of an opponent.* 

In any case, even if this interpretation is correct, the final sutra cer¬ 
tainly represents Gautama’s teaching about the material cause of things; 
both Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara were therefore wrong in separating this 
subsection from the previous one by introducing it as the view of other 
schools. A possible reason for this may have been the fear of being iden¬ 
tified with unorthodox Buddhism which taught a similar doctrine.® A 
curious coincidence seems to strengthen this hypothesis; Pradastapada too 
only vaguely alludes to the AsatJedryavdda of the Vai^e^ika-Sutras.^ 

(c) Sfltras 19-21: Statement and defense of the view that Idvara is the 
cause of the origin of things. The following literal translation of these 
three sutras will enable us to follow the discussion concerning the different 
interpretations. 

Sutra 19: {ISvarah kdra^^am purii^a-karm-dphalya-dariandt): ‘I6vara is the 
cause (of the origin of things) because it is seen that the karma of man 
remains fruitless.’ 

Sutra 20 objects: {Na, purufa-karm-dbhdve p}uihdni§patteh) \ ‘This is not so, 
because no fruit appears without the karma of man.’ 

Sfitra 21 answers: (Tat-kdritatvdd ahetuh): ‘The objection is pointless, since 
it (karma) is actuated by Him (I^vara).’ 


1 Uddyotakara is the first to call this subsection ^unydt-opdddna-prakarariam. 

The siltraB do not use the word aunya, but they do contain refutations of M&dhya- 
mika views in the fifth part of the present section (sutras 37-40) and elsewhere (4, 2, 
25-37). This does not necessarily mean that they were written after Kagarjuna, the 
great expounder of the Hinyavddat as these refutations may refer to earlier similar 
doctrines (cf, Q. N. Kaviraja in Introduction to Ny&ya-Sutras, P.O. Series, X). 

* For a similar instance where the meaning of the sutra has been completely 
changed by the N.V., without changing the wording, cf. W. Ruben, o.c., p. 198. 

• Cf. W. Ruben, o.c., p. 101, 

4 Cf. V.S., 9, 1, 1-10 and B. Faddegon, o.c., p. 29. 
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{d) Sfltras 22-24: Exposition of the view that the world has been 
produced without the help of an efficient cause and is therefore the result 
of chance (animittato bhdvotpattih). There are things, as for instance the 
sharpness of a thorn, which have a material cause but not an efficient 
cause. The samei must be said with regard to the body (sutra 22). An 
objection is raised against this statement (sutra 23) and answered (sutra 24), 
but the theory itself is not refuted here. It is evidently not the view of 
Gautama and is irreconcilable with his doctrine of karma. The Nydya^ 
Bhd^ya adds that the thesis of sutra 22 does not differ from the view that 
the origin of the body is riot the result of karma, and must be considered 
as refuted by the refutation of that view (N.S., 3, 2, 00-72). 

(e) Siitras 25-43: Enunciation and refutation of five general state¬ 
ments, viz. that all things are (1) evanescent (sarvam anityam)^ (2) eternal 
(nityam), (3) diversity (pfthag), (4) non-being (abhdva)^ and (5) that all things 
can be grouped in numbers (e.g, ‘all things are two' as prakrti and puru§a 
in S&mkhya). 


(2) The Aim of Gautama. 

The section containing the theistic sutras begins with an exposition 
and defense of three theories on the origin of things. These three theories 
are not refuted here nor elsewhere in the Nydya-Sutras ; on the contrary 
they are perfectly compatible with one another. Neither is the fourth 
and last theory concerning the origin of things refuted in this section, though 
it is in evident contradiction with the previous teaching on karma and also 
with the theistic siitras; as V&tsyayana points out, an explicit refutation 
may have been thought superfluous here. Anyhow there can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that it does not represent Gautama's view. The second half 
of the section (sutras 25-43) examines and refutes five statements which 
are no longer directly concerned with the origin of things. 

Nowiiere in the whole section does the author leave us in doubt regarding 
his own point of view. The first half of the section (sutras 11-24) presents 
a certain organic unity; Gautama gives first his own theories about the 
origin of things and then concludes by quoting a theory on which we know 
his mind. We are therefore justified in assuming that the theistic sutras 
express the teaching of Gautama himself. Our opinion is corroborated 
by the fact that it is shared by all subsequent Naiyayikas. They do away 
with the unity of the above context and display a great variety in the 
interpretation of the sutras in question, but all of them, being theists them¬ 
selves, take it for granted that in some way or other Gautama is here giving 
his own theistic views on the origin of things.^ 

In thQ previous chapter we saw that theism was not an original tenet 
of Nyaya; this sufficiently explains the fact that l6vara is mentioned only 
once in the sutras. No solid argument, however, can be brought against 
the hypothesis that theism was already accepted by the author of the 


1 The Rev. K.M. Banerjee in his Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy (London, 
1861) asserts that ‘ Gotaina does introduce the name of God, but only to maintain that 
He was not the cause of the universe’ (p. 144). He rightly holds that Kai^&da was 
not a theist; on the strength of this he argues that Gautama, whom he considers prior 
to Ka](>&da, cannot have been a theist either. Gautama however wrote later than 
K'ai^i&da, and the similarity between V.S., 6, 2, 17 and N.S., 4, 1, 21, if it is to prove 
anything at all, rather favours the view that Gautama was a theist. Ka]|pi&da ascribes 
rebirth to the agency of adf^^a (adf^pakdrita), whilst Gautama, who does not deny-the 
influence of karma, asserts that karma itself is actuated by God (tat>kdrUaitva)> 
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sutras. On the other hand, we have in the above analysis of the context, 
an argument in favour of the opinion that Gautama was a theist.^ 

If then the theistic sutras represent the author’s own point of view, 
he implicitly admits the existence of God. May we now proceed a step 
further and conclude that he is trying to prove the existence of God? 
Most certainly not. Gautama has here grouped his view on the origin of 
things; he first states two Nyaya doctrines concerning the material cause 
of things; perceptible things originate from perceptible things, accordi^ 
to the law of Amthdryavdda^ i.e. through the evanescence of their material 
cause. He then approaches the problem of the efficient cause. Who or 
what determines the origin of things ? He has previously exposed the law 
6f karma, he has stated that karma is the cause (nimitta) of the formation 
of the body, and that it rigidly determines the connection of a given soul 
with a particular body. Is karma then the ulthnate cause ? But note 
that Gautama also believes in the existence of Uvara. He is therefore 
faced with the paradox of a Supreme Lord and an immutable law of retribu¬ 
tion. The existence of God itself is therefore not the problem which occupies 
Gautama’s mind. He is trying to solve the antinomy of I6vara and karma, 
and has given his solution in the three theistic sutras.^ 

(3) Various Interpretations. 

We now know that the sutras in question represent Gautama’s own 
theistic views and we are aware of the problem they are meant to solve; 
yet this does not do away with all uncertainty. While the early commen¬ 
tators are unanimous in maintaining that the last sutra expresses the 
Nyaya-Siddhanta of Gautama himself,® they do not agree on the meaning 
of the first sutra. Both V&tsyfiyana and Uddyotakara introduce this sutra 
with the words: ‘ Another one says ’; yet both interpret it as representing 
the Nyftya view, VScaspati and Udayana, on the contrary, see in it the 
doctrine of an opponent. We shall first examine three interpretations 
which consider sutra 19 as the thesis of Gautama. The first one seems to 
tally with the obvious meaning of the text.^ The second and the third 
interpretations are those of V&tsySyana and Uddyotakara respectively. 
Neither of them truly renders the meaning of Gautama; we shall have 
occasion to refer to these interpretations later, when treating the problem 
of l6vara versus karma in the last chapter. 

(a) The first interpretation takes the reason given in sutra 19 (viz. 
puru^a-karm-dphalya) to mean occasional exceptions to the law of karma. 
If we translate the sutras according to this interpretations, they will read 
as follows:— 

Sutra 19: Ood (and not karma) is the cause (of the origin of things) since 
it is seen that the karma of man remains (occasionally) without its fruit. 


1 Dr. G. N. Jha holds that the sutrak&ra was not a theist. Cf. Proceedings and 
Transactions of Ist Or. Conf., Poona, pp. 281-5. 

S We reach the same conclusion if we accept the interpretation of the N.Bh. for 
sutras 14-18. In that case Gautama first gives his own view about the material cause 
of things and refutes the opponent's thesis that things originate from the mere void; 
he then examinee the problem of efficient causality, stating hie own teaching that 
God and not karma is the prime mover. He concludes by mentioning an opponent's 
view that the world is the result of chance. 

* The first to dissbgree is, as far as we know, Vidvan&tha (seventeenth century). 
According to him, sfitra 19 is the siddhAnta, sutra 20 an objection, sutra 21 is the 
answer to the objection and means that fruitlessness is. caused by the absence of 
karma. 

4 Cf. W. Euben, o.c., p. 102. 
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Sutra 20: This i$ not true (karma is thfe cause of the origin of things and 
not God) since no fruit appears when the karma of man fails (as in 
liberation). 

Siitra 21: Since karma is actuated by Ood (in the production of its fruit) the 
objection is pointless (against the view that God is the ultimate cause 
of the origin of things). 

Gautama’s reasoning would be as foUows: ‘There are exceptions to 
the law of karma, some actions remaining without their due reward or 
punishment; this proves that God is the cause of the origin of things and 
not karma. Some say that when the individual karma of a man is exhausted, 
he is no more reborn into the world. So far they a re right, but they conclude 
therefrom that karma is the cause of the universe, and there they are 
wrong. We grant that karma does exercise its influence in the origin of 
things, but since the action of karma itself is directed by God, the objection 
does not prove anything contrary to God’s supremacy.’ 

The above interpretation lias a good chance of being the correct one. 
Unfortunately it involves Gautama in an obvious self-contradiction. In 
spite of his previous teaching (N.S., 3,2, 59tf.) he now admits the occasional 
fruitlessnesB of Karma (sutra 19), and then goes on to say that it is God 
who directs karma in the production of its fruit (sutra 21). If God directs 
karma, how can it ever be fruitless ? Later Naiy&yikas never hold that 
God can act independently of karma or that the law of karma admits of 
any exceptions. 

(6) Vatsyftyana has seen this difficulty and gives the sutras a different 
interpretation. The ‘karma of man’ which evidently means the action, 
the deed in as far as it is accomplished and liable to reward or punishment, 
has been explained by him as the activity of man striving after a certain 
object (samlhanidna, phaldya yatamdna, purv^akdram instead of puru^a- 
karma). His very short commentary comes to this: 

Sutra 19: Man striving after a certain end does not necessarily attain his 
object {samlhamdno rvdvahyam samlhd-phalam prdpnoti). The attain- 
ment of this object depends therefore on somebody else, viz. on God. 
God is consequently the cause (of the origin of things). 

Sutra 20: If the appearance of the result were dependent on God (alone), 
this result would appear without the effort of man (purv^asya sdmlhdm 
antarena phalam ni?padyeta). 

Sutra 21: God sustains (literally ‘takes up’) the effort of man; when man 
is striving after a certain end, God accomplishes it for him (puru§a~ 
kdram livaro 'nugfhndti. Phaldya puru^asya yatamdnasyeivarah phalam 
sampddayati). But when God does not accomplish it, then man’s 
action remains fruitless. Since results are thus influenced and caused 
by God (livara-karitatvdt) the objection (of sutra 20) does not prevent 
God from being the cause. 

This interpretation certainly does away with Gautama’s self-contra¬ 
diction but can hardly be in agreement with his teaching. It takes the 
theistic sutras out of their context and implies that Gautama did not even 
allude to the law of karma when exposing the various causes of the origin 
of things. Moreover, the fact that man does not always achieve the object 
of his desires and efforts may be attributed to several other causes, and 
therefore one can hardly conclude that no one but God grants or withholds 
the object. 

Vfttsyfiyana, moreover, does not seem to be too sure about his inter¬ 
pretation. He adds a small section in which he describes the mture and 
attributes of Ood, and then analyzes the relation between livara and 
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karma. God, he says, controls the karma of each individual soul, according 
to the law of karma. He then reverts to the text of Gautama and explains 
the objection of sutra 20 on the supposition that the conflict between Ifivara 
and karma is the subject of the discussion. ‘As to what has been urged 
against the view that God is the cause, viz. that in that case there would 
be no retribution for the deeds done by men [avakrtdbhydgama-hpa) we 
may say that this objection holds good only when the individual karma of 
man is not operative in the production of the body * (akarme nimitte Sarlra- 
sarge). 

(c) Uddyotakara offers a slightly different solution which takes into 
account the interpretation of Bh&9ya, and at the same time explains the 
sutras in the light of their main object, viz. the conflict between karma 
and l6vara. He understands sutra 19 to be directed against those who 
hold that man can control his own karma. The next commentator, V^cas- 

S ati, too, points out that besides stating the Vedanta view, sutra 19 is also 
irected against those opponents who teach that there is no need of Ii^vara, 
since the intelligent individual souls are capable of producing the world 
by their own karma. We reproduce Uddyotakara’s commentary as shortly 
as possible, without however leaving out any essential feature. 

Sutra 19: If man by himself {nirapek§a) were capable of procuring the fruit 
of his deeds, nobody would bring suffering on himself and all would 
achieve the object of their efforts. But this is exactly what does 
not happen; God is therefore the cause and not man. 

Sutra 20: If God were the cause, then (1) man would experience happiness 
and sorrow even in the absence of his individual karma and salvation 
would be impossible ; (2) since God is of a uniform nature (ekarupatvdt)^ 
He woidd treat all in like manner. This is not the case; God does 
therefore create according to the individual karma of each man. But 
if God produces the world dependently on karma, then He is not the 
Lord with regard to karma {evam karma-adpek^aS-ced-Uvaro jagad- 
vJtpaUi-kdrarjLam aydt^ kannan-iSvaro n-eSvarah aydt), 

Sutra 21: The above objection holds good only if God were the cause in¬ 
dependently of karma (karm-dnapfkfa) but this is not what we say; 
on the contrary we say that God supports the karma of man {purv^a- 
karma Uvaro *imgThr^dti i), which means that He apportions the proper 
fruit when the time of fruition has come. God does therefore take 
karma into account ; the objection (of sutra 20) proves nothing. 

It looks very much as if Uddyotakara also had adopted his interpreta¬ 
tion because he wanted to do away with any self-contradiction in Gautama. 
That is why sCltra 19 is supposed to be directed against those who hold 
that man is capable by himself of controlling his karma. This is more or 
less the interpretation of V&tsyftyana. In sutra 20, Uddyotakara brings 
up an objection which Gautama had not thought of, and which is not refuted 
by the answer of siitra 21. His interpretation of this siitra does not explain 
how God can remain the Lord of karma, if He only actuates karma in con¬ 
formity with its strict law of retribution. We may safely assert that all 
this was not in Gautama’s mind. The first sfltra certainly implies occasional 
exceptions to the law of karma and the only way to save Gautama from self- 
contradiction was to make that sutra the thesis of an opponent. 

(d) According to V&caspati and Udayana, sfltra 19 enunciates the 
Vedfinta view that God is the constituent or material cause of the world, 


^ Notice how in this sentence Uddyotekare hat changed the puruifakdram of K.Bh. 
into purufakarma. 
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sutra 20 puts forward an objection and siitra 21 represents the thesis of 
Nyftya, thAt God is the operative or efficient cause. This is evidently not 
the meaning intended by Gautama. If the opposition between Nyaya 
and Vedanta had been the object of discussion, he would surely have chosen 
terms to distinguish the material from the efficient cause (updddna and 
nimitta), 

(e) At the end of their commentary both V&tsyayana and Uddyota- 
kara add, as we have seen, that the objection of sutra 20 holds good only 
against those who teach that God is independent of karma. In his K'uaumdn- 
jali (T, 3), Udayana characterizes the Supreme Being worshipped by the 
followers of Mahapa^upati as the Independent One (Svatantra); further¬ 
more we know from the Sarvadar^ana-Samgraha that Lakull§a (belonging 
to a Pdsupata school) taught that God creates the world without taking the 
karma of man into account (a?iapek§a). This view existed, in some form 
other, already in Gautama’s time and it may be refuted here. If we 
take up this suggestion and make sutra 19 the thesis of the opponents,^ 
we reach the following interpretation and translation of the theistic sutras :— 
Sutra 19 : (Some say that) Ood is the cause (of the origin of things to the 
exclusion of karma) since it is seen that the karma of man (occasionally) 
remains without its fruit. 

Sutra 20: This is not true (God does not cause independently of the karma 
of man) since no fruit appears when the karma of man fails, 

Sutra 21: Since karma (however) is actuated by God (in the production of 
its fruit) this objection is pointless (against our view that God is the 
cause, but not independently of karma). 

According to this interpretation Gautama hiipself does not admit 
any exceptions to the law of karma. Karma does exercise its causality in 
the origin of things, but it is actuated by God when doing so. God is there¬ 
fore the ultimate cause of the world. 

Conclusion, 

Among the above interpretations, only the first and the last are probable 
explanations of Gautama’s own view. These two interpretations do not 
differ so very much. Both admit a real influence and efficiency of karma, 
and both state that karma is actuated by God. The first is the more obvious, 
the last the more consistent interpretation. Briefly the first interpretation 
reads: 

iSutra 19 (Gautama): God is the cause, since there are occasional exceptions 
to the law of karma. 

Sutra 20 (opponent): God is not the cause since, without karma, there is 
no fruit. 

Sutra 21 (Gautama): Since karma is actuated by God, the objection is 
pointless against God being the cause. 

To do away with the contradiction it involves, we have only to add 
one word in each sutra, and we reach the last interpretation. 

Sutra 19 (opponent): God is the independent cause, since there are occasional 
exceptions to the law of karma, 

Sutra 20 (Gautama): God is not the independent cause since, without 
karma, there is no fruit. 


1 It certainly does seem very strange that Uddyotakara has not interpreted the 
‘fruitlessness of the karma of man* {purttea-karm-dphalya) mentioned in sutra 19, as 
tb© thesis of an opponent. A few pages further in his Uvara-prakriyd^ he states as 
an axiom ‘ the fruitfulness of men*8 individual karma * {dharnkM^rrm^adp^^ 
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Sutra 21 (Gautama): Since karma is actuated by God, the objection is 

pointless against God being the dependent cause (sdpek^a). 

It is difficult to decide which of these two interpretations is the correct 
one. Both are almost equally probable. If a choice has to be made, the 
first may be preferred, since it does not require any distinctions. It does 
involve Gautama in self-contradiction, but we must not forget that theism 
was new to the system; all its implications could not be solved at the very 
beginning. The last interpretation represents the solution of the problem 
l6vara versns karma, reached by the later Naiyayikas. It is neither im¬ 
possible nor improbable that Gautama had already found it; but we cannot 
be sure of this. 


Chapter VI 

ARGUMENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 
(1) Gautama, VItsyIyana and Pra^astapIda. 

From the theistic sutras of Gautama we might draw up the following 
argument for the existence of God: ‘Karma does not provide us with a 
complete explanation of the origin of things since it is occasionally fruitless, 
i.e. man does not always receive due reward or punishment for his actions. 
This fact postulates the existence of God as the ultimate cause of thiiAgs. 
It is true that without karma there is no fruit, i.e. if a man’s individual 
karma is exhausted he is not reborn: but this does not prevent God from 
being the ultimate cause. We admit the partial causality of karma, but 
we hold that even in this case karma is actuated by God. God must there¬ 
fore exist.’ 

It is clear, however, from what has been said in the previous chapter, 
that it was not the intention of Gautama to prove the existence of God. 
As we have already seen, the argument set forth in the previous paragraph 
would imply a serious self-contradiction. It is perhaps to avoid this 
difficulty that V&tsyayana has given the sutras another meaning. From 
his commentary we might draw up a different argument for the existence 
of God: ‘Since man does not always achieve the object of his desires and 
efforts, the attainment of this does not depend on him but on God. God 
must therefore exist.’ This would be a very poor argument indeed. VS-t- 
sy&yana, however, did not intend to prove the existence of God. This 
appears clearly from his description of the nature and att butes of God, 
which follows his short commentary on the theistic sutras. V&tsyayana 
explicitly states that, barring knowledge (buddhi), no attribute of God can 
be pointed out as a possible proof of His existence. If God, he continues, 
were not discernible by the presence of knowledge and similar characteristics 
of the soul, how could His existence be proved by any one; for He is not 
the object of rense-perception, inference or scriptural argument. This is 
all that Vatsy&yana has to say about the proof of the existence of God; 
sense-perception, scriptural texts cannot provide an argument; the only 
valid argument must be sought in knpwle^e and the other characteristics 
of the soul. But V&tsyfiyana does not develop this further. 

Taking the hint he has given us, we might complete his interpretation 
of the sfitras as follows: ‘Man is not always capable of attaining the object 
of his desires; this does not therefore depend on him but on somebody else, 
who possesses the knowledge required to guide man’s destiny; that some¬ 
body else can only be an omniscient God.’ 
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The insistence on the knowledge of God is a great step forward towards 
the later classical proofs of God’s existence; in these proofs much stress is 
laid on divine knowledge. 

The next, and last, author of Ny&ya-Vai^e^ika who takes the existence 
of God for granted is Pra^astapada. After him the authors of both systems 
give formal proofs for the existence of God. The origin of these proofs 
is to be found in the theistic sutras and in Pra^astap^da’s exposition of the 
periodical cosmic process. Gautama, V&tsy&yana and Pradastapftda affirm 
what the subsequent authors will prove, viz. that God is the cause of the 
world. 

Pra^astapada explicitly refers the creation of the world to the will 
and intellect of I^vara. His theory of the ‘ relating power ’ of God’s intellect 
constitutes the last of Udayana’s eight proofs for the existence of God. 
Pra^astapSda does not use this theory to prove the existence of l6vara; 
he simply states the fact that it is by the ‘relating power’ of God’s intellect 
that duality and plurality is produced in the binary atoms and the mole¬ 
cules: this plurality being in turn responsible for the extension of the 
molecules. 

(2) Udbyotakara. 

The author of the Nydya^Vdrtika was the first Naiy&yika who made 
it his definite aim to prove the existence of God. After his commentary 
on the theistic sutras. discussed in the previous chapter, he enunciates the 
Nyaya-Siddhtata as follows: ‘God is the efficient or operative cause (nimitta 
kdraTua) of the world, whilst the earth and other substances in their minutest 
form, called atoms, are the material cause’ (updddna kdrav^i). 

Uddyotakara then proceeds in a long section called Uvara prakriyd to 
prove that God is the efficient cause of the world. He first answers the 
objection that God’s existence itself cannot be proved, by asserting that 
the Very argument that proves God’s causality also proves His existence 
since a cause must exist in order to act as cause (p. 467). 

It is therefore clearly his intention to give a formal proof of the existence 
of God. In the course of the discussion Uddyotakara gives three different 
classical syllogisms (nydya) to prove the efficient causality of l6vara. 

(a) The first syllogism is formulated against opponents who maintain 
either primordial matter, or the atoms, or karma to be the efficient cause 
of the world. The author’s answer is that these are unconscious and un¬ 
intelligent and can act only when directed by an intelligent cause. 

(1) Proposition {pratijnd }: Primordial matter, atoms and karma act 

(only) after having been directed by an intelligent cause, who 
precedes their activity (pradMna-paramdTtu-karmdtijLi prdk 
pravTtter hvddhimat kdrarji,-ddhi§thitdni pravartante), 

(2) Reason (hetu ): Because they are unconscious {acetanatvdt), 

(3) Example (vddkaraTiM) : As the axe, etc. {vdiyddivat), 

(4) Application (upanaya ): Just as an axe, not being intelligent 

itself, acts (only) after having been directed by an intelligent 
carpenter, in the same manner do unconscious pradh&na, atoms 
and karma act (yathd vdiyddi bnddhimatd takp^-ddhi§piitam 
aceianatvdt pravartante, tathd pTadhdim-paranid7j.u-h^ 
oA^tarydni pravartante)* 

(5) Conduaion {nigarmna ): Therefore they also are directed by an 

intelligent cause (tasrndt tdny-api bttadhimat-kdfav^-ddhigp^ 

(b) The second proof is based on the fact that merit and demerit 
(i.e. karma) are instruments and must therefore be directed by an intelligent 

.cause (p. 469). 
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(1) Merit and demerit cause happiness and sorrow t o man, under the 

direction of an intelligent cause (dharmddharmau huddhimat- 
kdra'/i-ddhi§thitau purusaay-opahhogam kurutah). 

(2) Because they are instruments {karavatvat). 

(3) As the axe, etc. (vdSyddivat), 

(c) At the end of the discussion, the opponent admits the necessity of 
God's efficient causality for the beginning of a particular creation {sargddau) 
but does not see how God is an efficient cause at the present time. To this 
Uddyotakara answers that the preceding argument {b) proves the efficient 
causality of God even at the present time, since the merit and demerit of 
the dead are now directed by an intelligent cause. He then adds a third 
syllogism in which a new consideration is introduced. 

(1) The great elemental substances (earth, water, fire, wind) perform 

their respective functions (of upholding, wetting, burning and 
blowing) under the direction of an intelligent cause {hnddhimaU 
kdraV'‘dLdhi§thitdni svdsu-svdsu dhdranddi-kriydsu mahdbhutdrti 
vdyv-antani pravartante). 

(2) Because they are unconscious {acetanatvdt), 

(3) As the axe, etc. (vd^yddivat). 

Professor Jacobi remarks that V5,caspati is the first Naiy^yika to leave 
the anthropomorphic stand-point; he must have overlooked the passage, 
quoted above, in which Uddyotakara clearly argues from a cosmic point of 
view. The three syllogisms of Uddyotakara are strikingly similar; they all 
base their argument on the fact that an unconscious and unintelligent 
cause is an instrument which must necessarily be directed by an intelligent 
agent; or as Uddyotakara puts it in the course of the discussion: ‘No un¬ 
conscious thing has ever by itself been found to be the controller of any¬ 
thing.’ He himself is aware of this and concludes the discussion by saying 
that ‘with regard to any object brought up in the discussion, we may say 
that when it is made the subject (of a syllogism), the same conclusion can 
be reached by means of the same syllogism and the same illustration of the 
axe’ (evarn yatra yaira vipratipattih^ tat-tad-anena nydyena anena dT^tdntena 
vdiyddind pak^ayitvd sddkayitavyam, p. 467). 

The chapter ends with a proof from scripture, A passage from the 
Mahdhhdrata and one from Manu, are quoted, where God is said to be the 
cause of man’s fate and of the world. ‘ Man is ignorant and not master of 
his own happiness and sorrow; he goes to heaven or to hell as directed 
(prerita) by God’ (Mahdbhdrata, III, 30, 28). ‘When tli4t Lord is awake 
then alone is the world active; and when, with His mind composed, He goes 
to sleep, the entire world disappears’ (Manu, I, 52). 

Besides the above proofs, Uddyotakara refutes, at great length, three 
other views on the origin of the world, and considers three objections against 
the efficient causality of Idvara. We reproduce these refutations and ob¬ 
jections as briefly as possible; the objections throw much light on Uddyota- 
kara’s conception of God’s nature. 

Three refutatioris: 

(1) Primordial matter (pradhdna) directed by the ‘aim of the puru^a’ 
{purv^drtha) cannot be the cause of the world. This purv^drtha is either 
sense-perception or discernment (between the gui:ui8 and the punted ): in 


^ The text adds kdryatvam. This must be an interpolation, as Prof. Jacobi points 
out. The concept of kdryatvam has not been mentioned before throuj^hout the long 
discussion. 
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both cases it does not exist before the pradhdna has been active and cannot 
therefore be the cause of its activity. If it be objected that the puru§drtha 
always exists (according to the satkdryavdda) then we may ask (a) why 
should pradhdnu act to attain something it already possesses ? (6) why 

should pradhdna not be active always, since the cause of its activity is 
ever-present 1 The presence of an obstacle cannot be the answer; according 
to the satkdryavdda of the opponent, the obstacle would always be present, 
in which case activity would be altogether impossible. 

(2) The Atoms cannot be the efficient cause of the world, because if 
they are active by themselves, they ought to be active always. They are 
not active under the influence of the time of fruition (kdlavUe§a) or karma, 
because the atoms, time and karma are all unconscious. The objection that 
the unconscious milk is active in feeding the child is begging the question, 
since you have to prove that the milk is active by itself. If that really 
were the case it would be active in dead mothers also. 

(3) The Soul cannot be the controller of its own merit and demerit 
because it is not conscious as long as it is not endowed with a body and 
sense-organs. Besides, if the soul could control its own destiny, nobody 
would bring suffering on himself. In his interpretation of the theistic 
sutras (cf. Ch. V) TJddyotakara adds that in the above case man would 
always attain the object of his desires, a supposition which is contradicted 
by facts. 

Three objections: 

(1) ‘Agents such as potters, etc., are endowed with action {kriydvi^ta); 
God is devoid of action and can therefore not be an agent.’ As Vacaspati 
remarks, this objection supposes that action entails movement which 
implies a material body. The answer, according to Vacaspati, is that 
knowing, wishing and willing (actions expressed by verbs) do not imply 
movement. Uddyotakara’s answer, however, is more involved: Action 
is twofold: (a) the action of‘throwing upwards, etc.’, i.e. the five different 
kinds of physical movement (enumerated in V.S., 1, 1, 7), (6) the action 
which is expressed by means of verbs (dkhydta-Sahdavdcyd), The action 
expressed by verbs surely belongs to God, and the objection ‘Goci is devoid 
of action’ does not hold good in this case. If the first kind of action is 
considered, then we also agree that such action is not found in God: but 
even in that case the reason given by the opponent is too general (anaikdn- 
tika). He maintains that agents are endowed with action, but this is not 
universally true, since there are both moving and unmoving causes (kriydvac- 
ca kdranam dT§(am ni^kriyam ca): subslances which have stopped moving, 
do sometimes produce a new object. 

(2) ‘God cannot be the creator of the world. He creates either in¬ 
dependently of anything (anapek§a) or He depends on other things for His 
creation (sdpek^a). If God creates certain things independently of every¬ 
thing, it ought to be possible for Him to create all things in the same way; 
in that case the karma of man would be futile, liberation would be im¬ 
possible ^ and there would be no retribution for the deeds done by man. 
On the other hand, if God depends on something else for his creation (viz. 
karma), He is not the maker of that with the help of which He creates’ 
(p. 461). 


1 If God were an independent creator, libenition would no longer be due to the 
exhaustion of karma; but it would not therefore become imposeible, since God could 
freely bestow it. ^ TJddyotakara does not stop to consider this point because he rejects 
the first alternative of the objection altogether. 
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Uddyotakara does not hold autonomous creation (nirapek^a-kartftmm) 
and is very anxious to do away with the first tenet that God creates in¬ 
dependently of all things. ‘ We have never held the view that God creates 
independently of all things outside Himself.’ The reason brought up in 
connection with the second alternative, i.e. God’s dependent creation, is 
not universally true, explains Uddyotakara. A man skilled in many arts 
may make his own instruments first and therefore be the maker of the things 
with the help of which he makes other things. In the same way God 
creates the body with the help of karma, but He has also brought that 
karma into existence with the help of a previous body, its pleasures and 
pains; that previous body was also made by God with the help of a previous 
karma, and so on. God is therefore the maker of the instruments He uses. 
It is useless to object that the first creation should have been brought 
about without the help of any instrument, because a first creation has 
never taken place {anddih aarfisdrah). It is only in the hypothesis of a 
beginningless creation and a dependent creator, the Vdrtika concludes, 
that merit and demerit can be effective (dharmddhirmdndrn sdphalyam), 

(3) ‘God cannot be the efficient cause of the world because all agents 
act with a certain motive, either to acquire or to remove something. God, 
however, has nothing to get rid off since He knows no suffering, nor has He 
anything to acquire since Ho possesses ever 5 rthing (va.Htvdt).* 

Some people answer, says Uddyotakara, that God creates to amuse 
Himself (krldartham): this is wrong, since He is not in need of amusement. 
Others think that God creates to manifest His powers (vibhuti)^ but this too 
is wrong: God acquires nothing by the manifestation of His powers nor 
does He lose anything by abstaining from that manifestation. We hold 
that God creates because activity belongs to His very nature {pravrttu 
svdbhdvikam tat tattvam), just as the earth upholds things because this 
belongs to its nature. 

To the objection that, in this case, God ought always to create and never 
to be inactive, Uddyotakara answers that God is endowed with intelligence 
and is not independent. God depends for His activity on (1) the time of 
fruition of merit and demerit (dharmddharmayoh paripdkakdla)y (2) the 
appearance of auxiliary causes (kdrari-dntar-otpddam)y (3) the presence of 
beings related to what is to be created (tad-bhdglndm ca sattvandiji tatra 
aarjfinidhdnam), (4) the fruition of the merit and demerit of those related 
beings, (5) the removal of obstacles that prevent the fulfilment of the above 
conffitions. 

It must be admitted that Uddyotakara’s conception of the dependence 
of I^vara on karma is very rigid and that it makes God the mechanical 
executor of an inexorable law, without the slightest opportunity for spon¬ 
taneity. 

(3) VAcaspati Mi^ra. 

At the end of his commentary on the theistic sutras, referred to in the 
previous chapter, V&caspati restates the Nyaya-Siddhanta on the origin 
of things: The atoms are the material cause, {updddna) of the world; God, 
conditioned by the karma of men, is the efficient cause {puru§a-karm-dpek§a 
Uvaro nimiUakdraTjxim) ; and karma, by which God is conditioned, has also 
God as its efficient cause (yacca-ten-dpek§avdyam puru^a-karma tad-ap- 
iivara-nimiUakam-eva), We shall anal 3 rze later his solution of the problem 
of Idvara versria karma, and consider here only his proof of the existence 
ofGod.1 


^ For a Qerman translation of V&OMpati’s exposition cf. H. Jacobi Entw., 
p.92fl. 
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The things of this world (hhdva) may be divided into three categories: 
those that certainly have an intelligent maker, such as palaces, triumphal 
arches, etc.; those that certainly have none, such as atoms, ether, etc.; and 
finally those of which it is doubtful whether they have an intelligent maker 
such as bodies, mountains, etc. To prove that the last category has an 
intelligent maker, Vacaspati gives the following syllogism:— 

(1) . The objects in question, bodies, trees, mountains, etc., have a 

maker who knows their material well. (They are updddn- 
dbhij^-kartfkdh.) 

(2) Because they have originated or because their material is un¬ 

intelligent {utpattimaitvdt, aceMn-opdddruitvdd-vd). 

(3) That which originates or that of which the material is unin¬ 

telligent presupposes a maker who knows the material well 
as in the case of palaces, etc. 

(4) Thus are the objects in question: bodies, trees, mountains, etc. 

(5) Therefore, they are thus (produced by an intelligent maker 

knowing the material well). 

The above syllogism gives two reasons for the existence of an intelligent 
maker: (a) the material of the objects in question is unconscious: this is 
Uddyotakara’s argument, to which no further reference is made by VScas- 
pati; (b) the objects in question have originated; from the subsequent dis¬ 
cussion it is clear that the author considers ‘ having originated' {utpattimaU 
vam) and ‘being an effect* (Jcdryatvam) as synonymous. This argument 
from kdryatvam became the classical proof, which all subsequent Naiyayikas 
borrowed from Vacaspati. 

Vacaspati proves that the objects in question are effects in as much 
as they are made up of parts {sdvayavatvena) or, having finite magnitude, are 
subject to movement {mahattve sati kriydvattvena). He, then, proceeds to 
answer three objections, which we reproduce below. In his answer to the 
first objection, Vacaspati goes on to prove that the Maker of the world can 
only be an eternal omniscient God. The answer to the two other objections 
contains a very interesting discussion on the invariable concomitance of 
‘being an effect’ and ‘having an intelligent maker’. In conclusion the 
author states that other arguments, besides that of things ‘having origi¬ 
nated’, may be brought forward to prove God’s existence; unhappily he 
does not mention any such argument. Finally he quotes texts from 
Scripture to corroborate (1) God’s existence, (2) the eternity of His know¬ 
ledge, because it is uncaused (akdrarjuitveTia c-eSvara-jndna-nityatd)^ (3) the 
‘bodilessness’ of God {aAarlratvam), 


Three objections : 

(1) ,‘That a product presupposes a maker who knows its material 
well does not prove that the maker of the world must have an eternal and 
all-embracing knowledge (nitya-sarva-visaya-jndna) ; neither are these 
qualities the endowment of the intelligent maker (i.e. the maker of palaces, 
etc.), mentioned by way of illustration in Vacaspati’s syllogism. In 
technical language, the df^^nta is sddhya-hlna' (p. 600), 

Answer : From colour-perception we infer the existence of an instru¬ 
ment, viz. the eye, because colour-perception is an activity just as the cutting 
of wood. In the illustration of wood-cutting, the instrument is not the 
eye but an axe; we need, however, an instrument capable of producing the 
result of seeing, and since an axe is not the fit instrument, we rightly infer 
the existence of another instrument, viz. the eye. In a siTnilar way, the 
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world, being an effect, postulates a maker capable of producing this effect. 
In this case, the great variety of effects, produced simultaneously, postulates 
an all-knowing agent, whose knowledge is eternal, i.e, unproduced. 

If God’s knowledge were produced, by His body for instance, then 
this body would postulate an intelligent maker: the latter’s knowledge, if 
not eternal, would postulate another maker, and so on. ‘Instead of sup¬ 
posing several supra-sensible entities’, Vacaspati concludes, ‘it is better to 
suppose only one, viz. the eternity of God’s knowledge.’ He gives the same 
reason as a proof for the unicity of God: ‘Instead of supposing many beings 
capable of seeing supra-sensible objects (atlndriy-artha-darHnah), it is 
better to suppose only one; because of the simplicity of the assumption 
(kcUpand^laghava)' (p. 601). 

(2) ‘Knowledge is a necessary attribute of God, in as much as He is 
the cause of the world; knowledge, however, originates from the contact 
of soul and mind {manas) and presupposes a body. God has no body and 
therefore cannot be the cause of the world.’ 

Answer : Because we find knowledge connected with a body in many 
cases, it does not follow that this is always so. Invariable concomitance 
can only be affirmed in the case of an essential and unconditional connection. 
The concomitance of knowledge and body depends on the fact of knowledge 
being produced by the contact of mind and soul; in the case this condition 
is absent. 

(3) ‘Products such as bodies, etc., originate, without the intervention 
of an intelligent maker, from the conjunction of atoms with souls whose 
karma is ripe.’ 

Vacaspati —‘It is an established fact that there is a natural and absolute 
connection between having originated and having a maker who knows 
his material well ’ {utpaUimattvasy-opdddn-ddy-ahhijna-kartTkatven-opddhi- 
virahinah svdbMvika-pratibandha-sidddiihy p. 601). 

Opponent —This concomitance is conditioned and exists only in the case 
of products, whose sight is accompanied by the cognition that they have 
been made by someb^y. Now, this is the case only for the objects such 
as for instance jugs, etc., whose existence one knows to depend on an in¬ 
telligent agent. But it is a different matter for products in general such 
as bodies, mountains, etc., the dependence of whose existence on an 
intelligent being is doubtful.’ 

Vdc, —‘Does being a product consist in the fact that the existence of 
a given object depends on an intelligent agent (to which we agree), or does 
it consist in the fact that one perceives the agent ? If you hold the latter 
view, then one who has not seen the act (of causation) cannot possibly 
know that an object has been made.’ 

Opp* —‘If I see that a certain object depends on an intelligent agent 
for its existence, then I can apply the same dependence to a similar object 
(tad-jdtiya) whose making I have not seen.’ 

Vdc. —‘If all jars have an intelligent maker owing to their being products, 
then we cannot deny that similar thSigs (bodies) may also have an intelligent 
maker.’ 

0pp. —‘That which has originated and belongs to the genus “jar”, 
postulates an intelligent maker ’ (ghatajdtiyam-utpaUimad-btiddhimat-purva* 
kam). 

Vdc. —* Palaces are not included in the above clause. Are they therefore 
without an intelligent maker ? ’ 

0pp. —‘ When an object of a certain genus is known to depend for its 
existence on an intelligent maker, then all that belongs to that genus has 
also an intelligent maker, even if we did not observe the fact.* 
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Vac. —‘Palaces belong to that genus “ product ** and have an intelligent 
maker, therefore bodies, mountains, etc., belonging to the same genus 
{kdrya-jdtlyam), also have an intelligent maker.’ 

0pp. —‘The invariable concomitance with an intelligent maker applies 
only to those products, the material of which is perceptible (to us). This 
is not the case with bodies (they are made of invisible atoms).’ 

Fac.—‘It is only after proving the invariable concomitance between 
“being a product” and “having an intelligent maker” by positive and 
negative examples, that you narrow down your conclusion and make it 
applicable only in the case of a maker with limited intelligence, by adding the 
condition that the material must be perceptible to us. But we first prove the 
existence of an intelligent maker in general by the fact of concomitance and 
it is only afterwards that we conclude to the eternal knowledge of the maker 
(since the maker must be capable of producing the effect). Therefore, 
since no valid condition can be broiight forward to limit the law of con¬ 
comitance, we must say that “having originated ** is connected with “intelli¬ 
gent causation ” from the very nature of things ’ (avabhdva-pratibaddkam- 
utpq^ttimattvaiji huddhimaddhetukatvenat p. 603). 

(4) Subsequent Authors. 

The subsequent authors of Ny&ya-Vai6e9ika who preceded the modern 
school of Nyaya (Navya Nydya) deserve a careful study; but we shaU leave 
this study to a later publication. We cannot, however, conclude this 
chapter without making a short reference to their works. In the tenth 
century, commentaries on the Pra6astapada-Bha9ya were written by 
Vyoma6iva, Sridhara and Udayana, the last of whom will be considered 
in the next section. The former two authors expose their theistic views 
when commenting on the periodical process of creation; both prove the 
existence of God from two sources: scripture and inference. They borrow 
their proof through inference from Vacaspati: the world is an effect and 
postulates a maker capable of producing the effect. 

VYOMA^IVA classifies the causes involved in the production of the 
world as follows: the efficient cause {nimitta kdrana) is the will of Mahedvara; 
the non-inherent cause (asamavdyi kdravLam) is the conjunction of the 
souls and the atoms; the constituent or inherent cause (samavdyi kdrarpim) 
is the atoms. 

^RlDHARA’s answer to the objection that God, being a maker must 
be endowed with a body, is worthy of note: ‘The nature of an agent does 
not consist in possessing a body (otherwise a man would be an agent when 
sleeping), but in being an operator of instruments capable of producing 
the effect. This characteristic can belong to a bodiless being, the im¬ 
material soul, e.g., which moves the body.’ 

BHASARVAJSA, the author of the Nydya-8dra (tenth century) in his 
very short proof of God’s existence refers to the continge{ncy of the world. 

‘ The object in question has an intelligent cause, because once upon a time 
it did not exist (it exists now), and will return to non-existence, just as 
clothes, etc.* (vivdd-ddhydsitam upalahdhirmUMravakam dbhUtvabMvitvdd 
vaatrddi-mty p. 84). 

JAYANTA BHATTA’s Nydya-Manjari (probably tenth century) deals 
especially with adversaries when exposing the theistic views of the school 
(pp. 175-188) and devotes many pages to the problem of the authority of 
the Vedas (pp. 213-270). The most striking peculiarity of Jayanta’s 
teaching is that among the nine specific qualities of the soul, he attributes 
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five to God, viz, knowledge, pleasure, desire, volition and merit. T ns is 
a departure fi*om the teaching of Uddyotakara and Vftcaspati, who accept 
only three specific qualities and do not admit pleasure and merit in God, as 
we shall see in the next chapter. 

In the twelfth century, GANGESA, the founder of the modem school 
of Nyaya, wrote his TaUva-Cintdmar^i, This book is divided into four parts 
according to the four pramdTpaa. At the end of the Anumdruz-'Kha^i^t/u, 
the inference of the existence of God (ISvardnumdna) is treated at length. 

Gangeda borrows his proof fi:om Vacaspati: the world is an eiffect and 
therefore it postulates a maker capable of perceiving the supra-sensible 
atoms, of which it is made. This maker cannot be man; he must therefore 
be God. Professor Jacobi remarks that the subject is treated according 
to the ma^steiful dialectic method proper to Gange6a, but that no new 
points of view have been introduced (cf. Entw., p, 63). 

(6) Udayana AoIbya. 

Udayana made theism one of the chief doctrines of NySya-VaMe^iika. 
A correct appreciation of his achievement would require a careful study 
of all his writings; for the present we need only indicate briefly the contents 
of the Ktisumdnjalij a work entirely devoted to the proofs of the existence 
of God. This book contains 72 kdrikda (memorial verses), divided into five 
chapters and accompanied by the author’s own commentary. After two 
introductory kdrikda^ Udayana states that the universal practical belief 
in a Supreme Being is a sufficient proof of His existence : 

‘Now with regard to that Being whom all alike worship no matter what 
end they strive to attain (that Supreme Being is worshipped by)—^the 
followers of the Upani^ads as the One by nature pure and enlightened; the 
disciples of Kapila as the perfect First-Emower; the disciples of Patafijali 
as the One untouched by hindrance., karma, fruition and impressions of 
karma, who by assuming a created body revealed the Vedas and who is the 
giver of grace; the followers of MahSpaiSupati as the Independent One, 
undefiled by actions opposed to the Veda or the convention of the world; 

the Saivas as Siva; the Vaisbnavas as Puru^ottama;.the Mlmam- 

sakas as the One to whom sacrifice is due; the Naiyayikas as the Being 
endowed with all the attributes which befit him; the Carv&kas as the 
One whose existence is established by the common consent of the world; 
. . . with regard to the existence of that Being, the adorable Siva, whose 
power is as universally acknowledged as are castes, families .... social 
customs, etc., I ask how can there arise any doubt ? ’ 

Yet, according to Udayana, a five-fold objection is raised against the 
existence of God; the answer to these objections forms the subject of the 
five chapters of the Kvmmdnjali, Udayana’s exposition is very compli¬ 
cated, because he treats many rival theories, which are not always directly 
related to the subject. In the first chapter, e.g., his primary aim is to 
prove the existence of karma, but he there refutes several other theories of 
adversaries who admit its existence. For the present we need not explain 
all these discussions with their implications; it will be sufficient if we indicate 
* lie positive arguments of Udayana. in order to compare them with those 
''*f ^ is predecessors. 

Among the five arguments for the existence of karma, exposed in the 
first chapter, two may, however, be mentioned here The first may be 
summarized as follows: ‘This world, full of various kinds of sorrow, must be 
dependent on something else. It cannot be independent (nirapek^a). If 
it were, it would either be only existing or only non-existing, but it could not 
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have an occasional existence.’ In the ensuing discussion on causality, the 
contingency (kdddcitatvam) of this world is said to postulate the existence 
of a cause. In his third argument, Udayana again mentiones the universal 
practice (of performing sacrifices) as a sufficient proof of the existence of a 
supra-sensible world: ‘This universal practice cannot be meaningless and 
ineffectual’ {viphald viivavfttir no, p. 34). 

The last chapter of the book contains eight different proofs for the 
existence of God, condensed in the first Jcdrikd and developed up to the end 
of the fifth kdrikd. Then Udayana gives a new scriptural interpretation of 
his eight proofs and incidentally criticizes the MlmSmsakas. The eighth 
direct proofs are the following:— 

(1) Kdrya — Effect, 

‘The earth, etc., postulates a maker, because it is an effect’ (k^ity- 
ddi kariTpurvakarn kdryatvdt, V, p. 1). This is the proof of Vacaspati, 
the only one which is discussed at some length by Udayana. Udayana 
also deals at some length with the objection that ‘God, not being 
endowed with a body, cannot be a maker 

(2) A yojana — Combination . 

‘In every creation, the atoms combine to produce the visible 
universe. Being devoid of intelligence, they cannot produce this effect 
by themselves, but have to be directed by an intelligent agent.* This 
is the proof of Uddyotakara, and of Pra^astapada who also ascribes 
creation to the will of God. 

(3) Dhrlyddi—Support y etc. 

Here Udayana has two proofs: support (dhrti) and destruction 
(samharavurn). The support and the destruction of the world are 
effected by the activity of the Supreme Divinity (prayatnddhi^\hitam). 
This idea is already found in Pra^stapada. 

(4) Pada—The traditional Arts, 

The elements of culture have to be caught to mankind at the 
beginning of each new creation, since there is at that time a complete 
absence of all patterns {kalpddaV’ddars-dbhdsasy-dpy-asiddhehy V, p. 61). 
For this reason God at intervals assumes a body and manifests His 
glory (gThrmti h-isvaro^pi kdryavasdt Sarlram-antardntard, dariayaii 
vibhutim,, V, p. 61). The idea of God assuming a body to teach man¬ 
kind has been borrowed from Yoga (cf. supra Ch. IV); the terminology 
used by Udayana confirms this. 

(5) Pratyaya — Authoritativeness, 

‘Scripture imparts valid knowledge and must therefore have a 
cause, to which it owes its function of being the source of valid know¬ 
ledge’ {dgaum-sampraddyo' yam kdra73Mguv^-pi»rvahai pramdiyxMU, 
V, p. 62). 

(6) i^ruti — Revelation, 

‘The Vedas must have been composed by an all-knowing Being 
(sarvajna-pranitd veddh, V, p. 62) because they possess the oharaoter 
of revelation {vedatva). They are accepted as revealed by the majority 
(or by eminent men, mahdjana) and can have no other source but 6od/ 

4B 
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(7) Vdkyatva—The Nature of Sentence. 

‘The Vedas must have been produced by a person, since they 
consist of sentences, similar to the sentences of beings like ourselves’ 
(vedavdkydni pauruseydni vdkyatvdd-asmadddi-vdhyavatf V, p. 63). 

(8) Samkhyd — Number. 

This proof is based on two theories of NySya-Vai^eeika, which we 
have already exposed. Both are found in Pra4astap&da for the first 
time. The extension of the molecules is not produced by the atoms for 
they have no extension; but it is produced by the ‘triality’ of three 
binary atoms. This ‘triality’, however, has no absolute existence but 
depends on the relating power of an intellect (apek§d-huddhi). The 
‘shortness’ (hrasvatva) of the binary atoms is due to the duality of 
the two simple atoms of which they consist. This ‘duality’ depends 
for its existence on an inteUect. Consequently, at the beginning of 
creation, the binary atoms and the molecules can only come into 
existence with the help of God’s intellect which possesses the intellectual 
representation of ‘ duality ’ and ‘ triality 

These eight proofs bring in no new philosophical arguments for the 
existence of God, and we fully agree with the remark of Prof. H. Jacobi, 
that the strength of Udayana’s work lies chiefly in his refutation of the 
rival theories. As a matter of fact, three of the proofs, based on the 
existence and the validity of Scripture (5, 6, 7), are theological arguments; 
the fourth has been borrowed from Yoga, the last from Pradastapada, the 
first from Vacaspati, the second from Uddyotakara and Pra^astap^da, 


Chapter VII 
THE NATURE OF GOD 

(1) VlTSYlYANA AND PrA^ASTAPADA. 

The Nydya-Bhd^ya is the first work of Nyaya-Vaifie^ika which contains 
a description of the divine nature (cf. N.Bh., 4, 1, 21). 

God is said to be a special soul, in whom there is no demerit {adharma 
or bad karma)^ no error (mithyd jfldna) and no negligence or inadvertence 
(pramdda). On the other hand, God’s most characteristic quality is 
knowledge; He also possesses concentration (aamddhi) and merit (dharma 
or good karma). His omnipotence (aiivarya^ lit. lordly power), which 
consists in the eight magical powers (a^imaw, etc.), is due to this merit and 
concentration. This merit conforms to His wishes (it is sarpkalpdnuvidhdyi) 
and actuates (pravartayati) not only the accumulated merit and demerit 
(i.e. the karma) of each individual soul but also the earth and the other 
elements. 

God creates according to the law of karma, giving each being the fruit 
of its actions; yet He is perfectly free when creating, ‘since karma is made 
by Him’A He has no unfulfilled desires, but as a father acts on behalf 
of his children, so does God act for the sake of His creatures. 


t TbdM is the most probable interpretation of the text, which may also meant 
*8iiioe God omates tlLroogh the instnnnentality of His own karma, which He Himself 
made and which oonfotms to His wishes.* Of. next chapter. 
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We have abeady pointed out that the terminology chosen by Uddyo- 
takara and V&caspati with regard to God, as revealer of the Vedas, clearly 
proves that they borrowed their views from Yoga; here again we meet 
with technical terms of Yoga: pramdday samddhi^ the eight siddhisy pra- 
kdmyam (freedom of God in creating). Knowledge, as the characteristic 
quality of l6vara, is also a familiar idea of Yoga (Y.S., I, 25). 

fta^astapSda does not attempt to give a desciiption of God’s nature 
as VEtsyayana had done; we, therefore, know very little about his philo¬ 
sophical concept of God. He ascribes periodical creation and dissolution 
to the desbe of Mahe6vara (si^k^d —desire to create, samjihlr^d —desire to 
destroy), who creates the world for the* sake of the experience gained by 
living beings [prar^uithn bhogabhutaye) and destroys it again to give these 
same beings a rest, wearied as they arc by their transmigrations (sarnsdra^ 
khinndnam sarvaprdnindm nisi vUrdmartharriy p. 277). Praiastapada refers 
also to the creative power of God’s intellect, as we have explained above 
(Ch. IV and ^^I). It is God’s intellect (apek§d^buddhi) which is responsible 
for the duality and plurality in the atoms (the latter being necessary for 
the extension of molecules); further, after the production of the four gross 
elements (mahdhhuta) in the process of creation, the great egg is brought 
into existence, out of the fire and earth-atoms, by the mere thoxight of Mahe§- 
vara (mahe^varasya-abhidhydna-indtrdt, p. 277), 

But Mahe^vara is not classified under any category, and His desire 
and His knowledge are not mentioned by Prasastapada when he speaks 
ex professo of the qualities. He distinguishes, e.g., four kinds of knowledge, 
the highest (drsa) being that of the Sages, who have composed the Vedas 
(p. 621). This knowledge perceives past, present, and future events and 
extends to such supra-sensible entities as merit; but as it is due to special 
merit and is, caused by the contact of the soul and the mind (manaa —dinner 
organ), it cannot be ascribed to the divine intellect. 

Prasastapada’s concept of God is therefore religious rather than 
philosophical. God .is the Great Lord (Mahe^vara)y the Ruler of all the 
worlds {Sakala-bhuvavo-patiy p. 2V 7), who creates and destroys for the sake 
of others. 

The difficulty of reconciling God's power with the rigid law of karma 
has not been realized by Prasastapada. He simpl}^ states that, during the 
dissolution, the souls remain imbued by the impression of merit and demerit 
(dharma-adharma-sarnskdra-cmuviddhdh) : at the time of creation Maheivara 
produces Brahma and assigns to him the task of creating the various beings 
according to their previous deeds (prdnindm karmavipdkam viditvdy p. 273). 

It is the description of God’s natun given by Vatsyayana, which has 
been taken up and developed by the subsequent authors. In the following 
pages we shall analyze the nature of God as it has been conceived by 
Uddyotakara and Vacaspati; divergences of later Naiyayikas of the old 
school are also referred to. 

In order to be both clear and complete we have first noted all the 
differences that exist between God and the common soul; next, we complete 
this negative description by a positive exposition of God’s eight qualities 
and His other attributes. On account of its special importance we deal 
With the problem of 'I^vara versus karma’ in the next chapter. 

(2) DiFFEBENOES BETWEElil l6VAEA iND COMMON SOTTLS. 

In order to understand the description of God’s nature in Ny§ya- 
Vaife^ika, it should be remembered that the system had already taken a 
definite shape when the existence of God was accepted by it. Uddyotakara 
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is the first NaiyAyika to give a systematic description of the divine nature; 
in his time the number of categories, the nine substances and their qualities, 
as eiqposed by Praiastapftda, had been generally accepted. The author of 
the Vdrtika had therefore no other choice but to examine under which 
category I^vara could be classified and which qualities applied to Him. 
Characteristically he opens his investigation into the nature of God by 
sajdng: ‘Since we possess no exact knowledge about the nature of God, the 
doubt arises whether He is a substance, a quality or one of the other cate¬ 
gories' [tat-svabMv-dn^vadhdrarj^t sandehah livarah kirn dravyamdho gurd- 
cRnam anyatam iti^ p. 464). 

Applying the method of Vai^e^ika, which describes the essence of the 
categories ‘by means of their resemblances and differences' (sddharmya- 
vaiMarmydbhydm, VS., 1,1,4), Uddyotakara now proceeds to analyze which 
qualities of the common soul belong to God and which do not. 

Idvara is not a common soul because He has qualities that differ from 
those of the soul {guv^bheddt, p. 464), the chief difference and superiority 
consisting in the eternity of His knowledge {atUayas tu buddhinityatvam 
guv^ibheda, ibid.). Consequently, Uddyotakara holds that God possesses 
six qualities: knowledge and the five generic qualities. But he also speaks 
of God's activity and desire and acknowledges that there are therefore 
eigho qualities in God, (five generic and three specific), an opinion that 
Vacaspati will later follow. We shall describe these eight qualities of l6vara 
in the next section. 

Common souls have nine specific qualities, six of these do not belong to 
God, viz. pleasure, pain, aversion (dvefia), impression (samakdra), merit 
(dharma) and demerit (adharma). Three of them, viz. demerit and its 
consequences, pain and aversion, are naturally not ascribed to God by the 
Naiy&yikas. The school also agrees with Uddyotakara in eliminating 
impression (aarjfiakdra)^ which is the cause of remembrance; ‘since God's 
intellection is eternal it leaves no impression' (nityarfi vijridnam ISvaraaya-iti 
na tatra aatp^kdra vidyate, p. 465). 

There is no unanimity concerning the qualities merit and jpleasure. 
Merit (dharma) is explicitly rejected by Uddyotakara and Vacaspati; but it 
had been accepted by V&tsy&yana, and was later attributed again to God 
by Jayanta Bhatta in his Nydya-Manjari (p. 185). 

Pleasure (sukha), although it is not explicitly rejected, is not attributed 
as a quality to God, neither by Uddyotalostra nor by Vacaspati. Nor was 
it ascribed to God by other NaiyEyikas generally speaking. Although 
Udayana calls God, the Ocean of joy (Anandanidhi) in the last kdrikd of 
Ws Kua'imdnjali, he holds that there are only three specific qualities in 
l6vara; Srldhara explicitly affirms that pleasure is not found in God; but 
the Nydya-Sdra and the Nydya^Manjari attribute it to God. The Nydya- 
8dra refers to pleasure when proving that liberation consists in pleasurable 
consciousness (p. 97); Jayanta Bhatta infers its existence in God firom 
Scripture (where idvara is called Nitydnanda) and from reason. An Idvara 
without pleasure would be unfit to begin the work of creation (aaukhitaaya 
c-aivaifi-vidha-kdry-drambha-yogyat-dbhdvdtf p. 185). 

Uddyotakara mentions a few more differences between God and the 
common soul. Since I§vara does not experience pain, He is not bound to 
earthly existence; nor is He indifferent to the world (lie possesses no 
vairdgyam). He cannot be called ‘liberated' (mukta) since He was never 
bound. Uddyotakaira is also the first to prove that God is not endowed 
with a body. He proves this point when refuting the objection that 
knowledge is connected with the possession of a body (p. 535). He may 
be argui^ here against Yoga which, as we have seen, teaches that livara 
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assumes a aattva of perfect quality. If God had a body, argues Uddyota- 
kara, that body would be either eternal or non-eternal. But a non-etemal 
body would mean that God possessed merit and demerit (as causes of His 
body); in that case He would be subject to merit and demerit and conse¬ 
quently He would no more be the Lord {tad-abhyupagame ca taUtantratvdd 
Uvaro neSvarah aydt^ p. 465). An eternal body, on the other hand, is con¬ 
trary to our experience; we can as well admit the eternity of knowledge 
(without a body). We have seen in Ch. VI how VScaspati answers the 
objection that knowledge postulates a body. Udayana, too, deals at some 
length with this objection and maintains that God is not endowed with a 
body of His own; he adds, however, that at the beginning of each new 
creation God assumes a body to teach the traditional arts. 


(3) The Eight Qualities of Ii^vaba. 

(a) The five Generic Qualities (sdmdnya guna). 

God belongs to the category substance; consequently the five generic 
qualitiesy common to all substances, material and immaterial, are attributed 
to Him. Uddyotakara, who js the first to point this out, does not explain 
how these qualities apply to l6vara; he has borrowed this theory of generic 
qualities from Pradastapada, and he simply states the fact that they belong 
to God. Later Naiyayikas are not more explicit. Those five generic 
qualities are Number (samkhyd), Dimension (parimdi^), Individuality 
(pfthaktva)y Conjunction (sarnyoga) and Disjunction (vibhdga). They have 
already been described in the third chapter of this book. In the mind of 
the Naiyayikas, they are of no consequence for the concept of God's nature. 

(b) Knowledge (buddhi). 

Among the three specific qualities ascribed to God, knowledge is con¬ 
sidered by the Naiyayikas to be the most characteristic and also the most 
important. 

Both Vatsyayana and Pra^astapada mention the knowledge of God 
(cf. supra sect. 1) without, however, describing in what it consists. Uddyota¬ 
kara teaches that this knowledge is eternal and that through it all things, 
past, present, and future are directly perceived; God has therefore no 
memory. God does not obtain His knowledge through inference or scrip¬ 
ture; VScaspati further adds that God's knowledge is not acquired through 
any of the four pramdTias —inference, scripture, perception or analogy. 
It is not dependent on the senses, since it is eternal (na punar-akfam d^ritd 
niiyatvdt, p. 691); it is based on direct intuition {sdk^dtkdravati). The 
knowledge of l6vara as conceived by Uddyotakara and V&oaspati is there¬ 
fore fundamentally different from that of common souls: it is eternal; 
it perceives simultaneously all things material and immaterial such as 
for instance the atoms and the karma-residues of the individual souls. 

Uddyotakara's proof of the eternity of God’s knowledge is based on 
the Nyaya-theory that our acts of cognition are evanescent (N.S., 3, 2, 
40-45); they form a series of distinct intellections (santdna-vartim), limited 
to one object at a time (praty-artha-niyatd, N.V., p. 465). God’s know¬ 
ledge cannot be of such a nature because in that case the simultaneous 
production of many effects would be impossible; hence we conclude that 
God’s knowledge is eternal. If you maintain, Uddyotakara concludes, 
that a series of distinct evanescent intellections can embrace all things, then 
you admit something which is contrary to our experience; you might just 
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as well admit that God’s knowledge is eternal (atha aantdna-vartinyah 
sarvdrthdh buddhayo bhavanti ? CiVamapi df^fu-viparitam kalpitarn, ibid.). 

We have already seen (Ch. VI) how Vacaspati argues that the simul¬ 
taneous production of many effects of so great a variety postulates an 
omniscient Maker of the world, whose knowledge is uncaused and therefore 
eternal. When dealing with the qualities of God, Vacaspati infers God’s 
eternal omniscience through a process of elimination (pariiesdnumdna, 
p. 604), in which, however, no new considerations are introduced: *No one 
having only a non-eternal, limited intelligence, can possess a sufficient 
knowledge of the material that constitutes the world, or can perceive the 
atoms and the karma-residues of the^individual souls; hence the maker of 
the world is an eternally omniscient I§vara.’ 

This eternal knowledge was considered of such importance by later 
Naiyayikas that Sridhara mentions a school of fliought, which was said 
to hold that knowledge was the only specific quality of God: * Others hold 
that His imthwarted intelligence constitutes His power; they^o not admit 
desire and activity and teach that God possesses only six qualities’ (anye 
tu buddhir eva tasydvydhaid kriyd-saktir ityevam vadanta icchd-prayatndvapy- 
anangikurvdvi^dhf §adgun-ddhikaran6*yam ity dhuh, p. 57). 

(c) Desire (icchd) and Activity (prayatna). 

The Nydya-Bha^ya had indirectly admitted the existence of desire in 
I6vara, when it said that God’s merit conforms to His wishes {samkalpa); 
Pra^astapada, too, mentions God’s desire to create and to destroy (ai^hsd 
and sainjihirsd), Uddyotakara, however, is the first to use the word icchd. 
Ifivara has desire, which is as untainted and unimpeded as is His knowledge 
{icchd tu vidyatCy akli^td avydhatd sarvdrthesu yaihd buddhiVy p. 466). In the 
explanation of the above statement Vacaspati says that God’s desire is 
untainted by ignorance {avidyd ); he uses both icchd and cikir^d (desire to 
make) to designate that desire. Sridhara adds that the de^sire of Invars 
is one and eternal. It produces numberless effects, at one tin^e destruction, 
at another creation ; but this is due to a difference of circumstances (p. 62). 

The last specific quality of l6vara, viz. prayatruiy is perhaps best trans¬ 
lated as activity. Prof. H. Jacobi defines prayatna: the will in as far as it 
is in the act of execution; Prof. A. B. Keith translates it as volition.^ 
Vaeaspati is the first to use the word prayatna for l6vara, but Uddyotakara, 
though he does not use the word, also admits that prayatna belongs to God 
when he says that activity pertains to God’s very essence (pravrtti-svdhhd^ 
vikam taUtattvamy p. 463). 

Finally, we must point out to the reader that the three specific qualities 
of Kvara, viz. intellect, desire and activity (volition) are not conceived as 
mdependent of one another. We have already seen that, according to 
Sridhara, later NaiySyili^ taught that God’s unimpeded knowledge also 
constitutes His power. Sridhara himself speaks of God’s desire as a power 
to act {kriyd4akiirupay p. 52). Uddyotakara points out that God’s desire 
is unimpeded sarvdrthesu)y and Vacaspati mentions the intimate 

and inseparable connection between knowledge, desire and activity; so 
much so, that the existence of knowledge in God also proves the existence 
of the two other qualities. ‘God’s desire and activity are as eternal as 


. ^ ^f* Bntw., p. 67 and I.L.A., p. 249. To PradiVsU^p&da prayatna is synonymous 

with aarprambha and utadha and clearly means physical activity. It is twofold: 
jlmm-pUrvakay proceeding from mere life, as the breatliing of a sleeping man and 
icohd-dvefa^ptlrvaka which is defined as an activity (vyapdra) proceeding from desire 
Of aversion (Hr.Bh., p. 628). 
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His knowledge and must therefore be considered as implied in the proof 
that He is the Maker (of the world). The reason is that being a maker 
consists in the inseparable connection of knowledge, desire and activity; 
and since these three qualities are inseparably connected with one another, 
the ascertainment of one of them proves the existence of the two others 
also* (jiidna-ctfcir^d-prayaiwu-^amavdya-iaA^atkzfrd^ Mrtttvaaya leadrfi ca 
parasjpar-dvindbhdvdd anyatara-siddhau itarayoh eiddheh^ p. 604). 

(4) Other Attributbs of ISvara 

(a) Unicity. 

Uddyotakara is the first Naiyayika to point out the unicity of God; 
he gives the same argument for it as is used by the Yoga~BM§ya (cf. Ch. TV). 
‘What is the objection against there being several gods ? If two gods have 
opposmg wishes with regard to one and the same object, then there can be 
no activity (and neither can be called God). If one, however, prevails in His 
wish, then He is the l6vara and not the other’ (p. 464). 

Vacaspati, too, asks the question: why can there be only one Maker ?— 
but he gives another reason for the unicity of God. Instead of supposing 
the existence of many beings different from us and capable of perceiving 
supra-sensible entities (as atoms and karma-residues) it is better to accept 
only one such being, viz. l6vara, because of the simplicity of the assumption 
(kalpand-^ldghava, p. 601). 

(b) Omnipotence (aiiv'irya). 

The Nydya-Bhdgya is the first document of Ny&ya-Vai4e9ika to mention 
the omnipotence (lit. the lordly power) of I§vara. It is evident that Vitsyft. 
yana borrowed this idea from Yoga, because he says that God’s omnipotence 
consists in the eight magical powers (ar^tman, etc.) usually ascribed to the 
Yogis. We have seen above how this attribute of God was conceived and 
develOTed in the Yoga-system; God’s omnipotence is founded on the fact 
that He assumes a pine saliva, and it consists in His perfect power to know 
and to act (cf. Ch. IV). 

According to VatsySyana, God’s omnipotence springs from H is merit; 
this merit is the instrument by which l6vara exercises His magical powers 
and actuates the individual karma of men, the earth and the other elements 
(cf. supra 1). Both Uddyotakara and VScaspati expose their own views 
on God’s aiSvarya, when they comment on the above statement of VStsya- 
yana; they explain that there is no need to postulate merit as an instrument 
of God’s activity. 

Uddyotakara teaches that God’s omnipotence is eternal and therefore 
not caus^ by His merit (p. 464); he explains Idvara’s control of karma by 
pointing to the relation between God and individual souls (aja^sambandhaf 
lit. un-produced relation, p. 466). He is not able to decide whether this 
relation is all-pervading {vydpaka) or not, i.e. whether or not it entirely 
pervades God and the soul; for, he adds, there is no sense in this consider¬ 
ation (arthdbMvdt, ibid.). ‘ Only this can be said, that there exists a relation 
between God and the individual soul * (atmeivara-sambandho *st4ty»etad eva 
iakyate vaktum, ibid.). 

In his commentary on the Yoga-BM^ya VScaspati defines the omni¬ 
potence of God as the perfect power to know and to act. He uses the same 
expression (jndna-hriydiakti) when he states that all effects whatsoever are 
sufficiently accounted for by God’s eternal knowledge and power, and that 
there Is therefore no need to. admit any merit in ifivara (nitydbhydm ew 
jUdfUi^kriydiaktibhydm sakala-kdryotpdda-siddheli, Tdtparya^flhd, p. 697). 
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God’s knowledge and llis power to act are eternal; consequently His omni> 
potenoe is also eternal (lasya hi jUdna-kriydiaUi nityeti aiivaryam nityam^ 

ibid.). 

VS^oaspati repeats Uddyotakara’s theory of the relation between God 
and the soul, to explain the directing of karma. This relation may be 
conceived as an Indirect inherence (sarnyukta-aarjiyogi-samavdya), the inter¬ 
mediary necessacy for the relation being the atoms; these atoms are united 
both to God and to the soul. The relation may also be conceived as a direct 
and eternal union between Idvara and the soul (aja-sarjfiyoga)} The author, 
however, seems to prefer another solution; God may also actuate karma 
and the atoms (without any intermediary) as the poison is actuated by one 
who knows the science of poison (ibid., p. 604). 

(c) Ood's motive in creating. 

It has already been proved in our Fourth Chapter that the Vedas 
were not originally conceived as being revealed by Isvara. Uddyotakara 
clearly insinuates the question of revelation, but it is Vacaspati who is the 
first to teach, explicitly, that the Maker of the universe revealed the Vedas 
out of mercy for i^orant mankind. This teaching was borrowed from 
Yoga. The Nydya-^Bhdsya, which also borrowed its description of the divine 
nature from Yoga, attributed the same mercy to Idvara as the motive of 
His actuation of karma, the earth and the other elements. Although God 
has no unfulfilled desires (He is dptakalpa), yet as a father acts for his 
children, so does He act for His creatures (yathd pitdpatydndrn tathd pitf^ 
bhdta livaro hhutdndm^ N.Bh., IV, 1, 21). Fra^astap&da, too, states that 
God creates for the sake of others (cf. supra 1). 

Uddyotakara, however, does not ascribe this motive to God. He 
conceived creation and the dependence of IiSvara on karma as something 
too mechanical and too rigid to allow of this motive of mercy in God. God 
creates, simply because activity belongs to His nature, just as it belongs 
to the nature of the earth to support, and to the nature of water to wet, 
etc. (tatsvdbhdvdtpravartata ity-adfs^am yathd hhumy-ddxni dhdrat^i kriydrp 
tat-svahhdvdt kurvanti tath-eivaro'piy Vdrtika, p. 463). The reasons given 
by Uddyotakara why l4vara does not create out pf sport or in order to 
manifest His glory have been mentioned in our previous chapter. 

V&caspati accepts the view of Vatsyayana and Pra6astapSda, as do 
later Naiy&yikas; God creates the world, directs karma and reveals the 
Vedas for the sake of others; His entire activity is motivated by His mercy. 
But if this is true, Vacaspati asks, why does Ifivara not create a world 
without suffering, why does He actuate karma to produce evil results? 
This brings us to the subject of the next chapter. 


Chapter VIII 
16vara versus KARMA 
(1) The Doctrine of Kabma.Sai^Iba. 

The origin of the doctrine of Kjuma and Reincarnation and. the reason 
of its general acceptance in India are still unsolved problems. Did the 
invading Aryans borrow this teaching from earlier animistic beliefs or was 

^ A direct and eternal conjunction ($amyoga) between all-pervading substances is 
not in hahnony with the general teaching oif the system (cf. Ch. III). 
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it the outcome of their own 8peculatio^s on the destiny of man after death ? 
A, M. Boyer ^ favours the latter opinion and shows how already in the 
R^eda immortality in the other world was conceived.as due to merit; 
tms led naturally to the idea of re-death (punar-mfiyu) in the other world 
due to the exhaustpn of merit—an idea that is affirmed repeatedly in the 
tenth book of the oatapatha Brahrmt^a, .This vague idea of re-death took 
a more definite shape in the Upanisads, where re-birth into this world is 
clearly referred to. 

That the doctrine of Karma-Samsara evolved as is described above is 
quite possible; as a matter of fact the doctrine of karma and re-birth finds 
its first expression in the Bfhiddraii},yaka Upani^ad: ‘Verily one becomes 
good by good action, bad by bad action’ (3, 2, 13) and more explicitly: 
‘According as one acts, according as one conducts himself, so does he be¬ 
come. The doer of good becomes good. The doer of evil becomes evil. 
One becomes virtuous by virtuous action, bad by bad action. But people 
say: “A man is made (not of acts, but) of desires only.’' (In reply to this 
I say): “As is his desire, such is his resolve; as is his resolve, such the action 
he performs; what action (karma) he performs, that he procures for him¬ 
self’* (4, 4, 6).’ The above extract expresses only the fact that our deeds 
shape our destiny ; the following verse, however, refers to a return into 
this world: 

‘ Obtaining the end of his action 
Whatever he does in this world 
He comes again from that world 
To this world of action * (4, 4, 6). 

Although it is far from being a settled dogma in Upanisad-literature,* 
the Karma-Samsara doctrine grew into a general belief and was subsequently 
accepted by Buddhism and by all the orthodox philosophical systems. 
Karma is the invisible power which automatically causes all action (good 
or bad) to be rewarded or punished (mostly) in a subsequent re-birth. This 
c3^cle of birth and death (aamadra) is without beginning and all beings are 
subject to its inexorable law. 

This doctrine is very clearly stated in both the VaiSe§ika and the 
Nydya-Sutraa, Adfs^ or karma is the unseen force which moves the 
atoms and the mind (V.8., 5, 2,13) and which is the cause of re-birth (V.S., 
5, 2, 15). The Nydya-Sutras devote thirteen aphorisms to prove that 
karma is the cause of the formation of the body and also of the connection 
of that body with a particular soul (3, 2, 60-72). All subsequent Nyaya- 
Vai6esika authors accept this teaching and explain the diversity of human 
destiny as being the result of the deed4 of a previous birth. Since these 
authors also accept the existence of l6vara, the Supreme Lord and Creator 
of the Universe, they must somehow subordinate this law of karma to BQs 
control. Originally conceived as an autonomous law of nature, karma is 
now said to be actuated by l6vara. The difficulties, inherent in this theory, 
were only gradually realized, as we shall see from the various solutions 
of the problem, proposed by the Naiyayikas. 

(2) The StJxBAS and the BhX^ya. 

The solution of the problem ‘Idvara versus karma’ given in the theistio 
sutras has been interpreted in two ways. The first: ‘Barring a few excep¬ 
tions, karma exercises an efficient causality; but it can do this only because 


i Of. Etudes sur Torigine du.Samsftra, Extr. du J.A., Pam, 1902. 

• Cf. A. B. Keith, Beligion and Phil, of the Veda, Harvard U.P., 1926, p. 574. 
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it is actuated by Ifivara.’ This involYes the self-contradiction pointed out 
in Chapter V. The other solution is the one adopted by subsequent 
Naiyayikas: ‘karma does not admit of exceptions; it influences man’s 
destiny always, but it is actuated by Mvara in doing this. God is there¬ 
fore the Lord, even of karma.’ In either case, the sutras simply subordinate 
karma to l6vara, without touching any of the problems involved. 

Commenting on the sutras, Vatsyayana teaches that man’s effort, 
although not necessarily efficacious, is nevertheless indispensable for the 
attainment of his object. Man’s effort is taken up by God, who may or 
may not grant success. This implies human and divine freedom. The 
commentary concludes by stating that karma is an efficient cause in the 
production of the body. Vatsyayana, as all later Nyaya authors, is very 
anxious to hold that God cannot act irrespectively of karma, that every 
being receives the fruit of its deeds. He therefore maintains the efficient 
causality of individual karma. Man does shape his own destiny; his deeds 
influence his future re*birth. Yet, God is /said to be perfectly free with 
regard to His creation, and to create for the sake of His creatures. The 
fact that God creates according to individual karma, giving each person 
the due .reward of his deeds, does not interfere with His freedom. The 
reason advanced in support of this view is not very clear: ‘God’s merit, 
which conforms to His will, actuates the accumulated merit and demerit 
of individual souls, and also the earth and the other elements. Thus, 
without doing away with the law of retribution, God’s freedom in creating 
is to be considered as the result of self-made karma’ {evam ca svakrt-abhyd- 
gamasy-dlopena iiiriridTUX’prakdmyarn ISvarasya-karrm-phalam veditavyam, 
4, 1, 21). Does this mean ‘God is free when creating, because He creates 
with His own karma, which He Himself made, and which, as we know, 
conforms to His wishes, His freedom therefore being the result of His own 
karma’? Possibly, but then Vatsyayana does not explain why God’s 
karma conforms perfectly to the karma of others; further, dharma only, 
not karma, is ascribed to God, by the Bhaj^ya. The above passage may 
mean: ‘(Although God conforms to the karma of others, yet) He is free 
because He Himself made (actuated) the karma of the others.’ God must 
therefore be considered free, since He . only conforms to what He Himself 
has made (and willed). This is the solution evolved by Uddyotakara. 

In any case the Nydya-Bhd§ya, too, affirms God’s freedom, and teaches 
His sovereignty over the law of karma. It also teaches that God creates 
for the sake of others. It does not yet realize, however, the difficulty later 
formulated by V&caspati: ‘If God creates solely out of mercy, how is it that 
He actuates karma to produce evil results ? ’ 

(3) The Solution of Uddyotakaea. 

The author of the Vdrtika gives a lengthy analysis of the relation 
between Id vara and karma. The following exposition of hid views is taken 
from his commentary on the theistic siitras (cf. Ch, V), from his arguments 
for the existence of God (cf. Ch. VI) and from his description of the divine 
nature (cf. Ch. VII). 

Karma is for man the instrumental cause of happiness and sorrow; 
being unintelligent, it must be directed in this causality by an intelligent 
agent. This intelligent agent is not man himself; it must therefore be 
Isvara. Idvara, however, is not an independent creator; if God were 
independent of everything in creating the world, He would act towards 
all lyings in like manner, since He is of a imiform nature (ekariipatvdt) 
But this, God does not do. Moreover karma would be futile; there would 
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be no retribution for the deeds done by man and liberation would become 
impossible. Consequently, God is dependent (8dptk§a) on karma for His 
creation. This dependence on karma, as conceived by Uddyotakara, 
makes God the helpless controller of an immutable law. In his commentary 
on sutra 21, he explains the sentence ‘God supports, takes up the karma of 
man' (purii§akarma hvaro'nugrhTii^ti) as follows: ‘God apportions to each 
the proper fruit at the time of fruition’ (yad-yathdbhutam yasya ca yadd 
vipdkaMlahy taUtathd tadd viniyunkte, p. 466). God, moreover, does not 
create for the sake of others, as the ]sydya^Bhd§ya has maintained, but 
simply because activity belongs to His Wture (pravTttisvdbhdvikain tat-tattv- 
arp, p. 463). This implies that God necessarily performs the function of con¬ 
trolling the law of karma. In Chapter VI we mentioned the five conditions 
which have to be fulfilled before God can exercise any activity, and which 
leave no spontaneity whatever to the Creator and Controller of the universe. 

It is difficult to see how in this solution God can still be said to be the 
Lord. The opponent rightly objects: ‘If God is dependent on karma when 
producing the world, then He is not the Lord with regard to karma’ {evafp 
karma-$dpek§a8 ced-Uvaro jagad-utpattukdrapam 8ydt, karmandSvaro n~eivarah 
sydt). Uddyotakara’s answer to the above objection has been exposed in 
Ch. VI and is not to the point. First of all, he formulates the objection 
differently in order to be able to give at least some sort of an answer: ‘If 
God is dependent, then He is not the maker of that with the help of which 
He creates’ (yadi sdpek^ah ? yena karoti tasy-dhartd^ p. 461). ‘The reason 
given’, Uddyotakara replies, ‘is not without exceptions’. A man may 
make his own instruments first, and therefore be the maker of the things 
with the help of which he makes other things. 

Similarly, whenever God creates according to a previous karma, it is 
God Himself who has brought that karma into existence with the help of 
the previous body. That previous body was again made by God with the 
help of a previous karma, etc. Therefore whenever God creates, He uses 
instruments which He Himself has made. Thus the reason given by the 
opponent is not valid. There is no first creation, and it is futile to argue 
on the supposition that there is one. 

This answer implies that according to the law of karma God’s activity 
is without beginning, but it does not supply us with any explanation of this 
beginningless agreement with karma. It does not show how l6vara can 
still be called the Lord of karma. Idvara can exert his lordly powers only 
according to a rigid law, conceived as existing independently of Him. It 
is therefore not Ilvara but karma which rules the universe. 

(4) The Solution of VIcaspati. 

V&caspati has considerably modified the above solution of Uddyota¬ 
kara, and tries to lessen the rigidity with which Iiivara is supposed to 
conform to the law of karma. 

The solution in its broad outlines is formulated by him as follows: 
God, conditioned by karma, is the efficient cause of the world; but this 
does not make karma autonomous, because also karma has God for its 
efficient cause {puru^akarm-dpek§a l^varo nimittakdrava>m yac-ca ten- 
dpekmpiyarp purusakarma tadap-Uvara-nimittikaifif p. 694). I^vara creates, 
not because activity belongs to His nature, as Uddyotakara had taught, but 
for the sake of helping others (par-dnugrah-drthaniy p. 696). God acts in 
the creation of the world as a father does for his children; V&caspati there¬ 
fore suggests the same motive of creation as that given by the Nydya* 
Bhd^ya, But now a serious difficulty presents itself. God's sovereignty 
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has been vindicated; He is the elScient cause of karma, who, out of mercy, 
creates the world. But, if God creates the world out of mercy. He would 
create only happy, and no unhappy men {yodi karunyddUvarojagad-nirrmne 
pravartate hanta bhoh sukhinam eva sTjen-ncL tu duhkhinam^ p. 595). We 
cannot blame the karma of individual souls for the sorrows of this world 
because karma cannot exert any causality without being actuated by God. 
A merciful God therefore should guide karma in such a way as to prevent 
its producing sorrow. Vacaspati, in his answer to this objection, does 
not dare to put the responsibility of a sorrowful world on God and con¬ 
sequently diminishes His sovereignty. ‘Although God is merciful and 
although His power exceeds by far that of ordinary souls, yet God cannot 
change the nature of things. . . . God, who does not disregard the destiny 
of man, cannot help actuating the demerit of individual souls (to produce 
sorrow). Acting according to the nature of things, God, although merciful, 
produces the diversity of the world with the help of merit and ([(‘merit’ 
(kdruniko ^pi ayam dtmdntar-dtisayita-mahimdpi na vastumm sdinarthyam 

anyathd kartum pdrayati . k§etrajndndm niyatim alanghayatd Iharew 

nddharmah &akyo' nadhisthdtum. Tasmdt kdruyiko^py-ayam vastu-svabM- 
mm anuvidhlyamdno dharmddharmu-aahakdri jagad-vaicitryam vidhattet 
p. 596). 

The above quotation takes us a step closer to Uddyotakara’s inter¬ 
pretation of the dependence of God on karma. Fortunatel}^ we can still 
quote another text, where Vacaspati clearly shows that he does not agree 
with Uddyotakara’s determinism. Commenting on the sentence ‘God is 
active because activity belongs to His nature’, V^t^aspati observes: ‘Al¬ 
though God is intelligent and compassionate by nature, yet He conforms 
Himself to the nature of things and produces the diversity of the world 
according to the karma-residues. He does not necessarily impede man’s 
bad activity’ (cetano'py-ayam pardnugraha-svabhdvo 'pi vastu-svabhdvam 
anurvdhyamdnah karmdSay-dnurodhena jagad^vaicitryani vidhatte, na cdvai- 
yam du§kTte pumsdrn pravfttim vihantity-arthah, p. 597). 

According to this, Vacaspati’s meaning might be that God necessarily 
punishes evil deeds once they are committed, but that He is capable of 
preventing them. Since ‘God does not necessarily prevent evil deeds’, 
as Vacaspati expressly states, this implies that God could prevent them but 
does not want to interfere with human freedom. If that is the case, God 
must be held responsible for allowing evil, and since He does allow evil 
out of mercy. He must have a good reason for doing so. That evil is allowed 
for the sake of good is ndt taught by Vacaspati, unless it be implied in the 
general statement that God creates this world out of mercy. Srldhara, 
however, touches this point and states that pain serves the useful purpose 
of detaching man’s mind from the things of this world (dub^khotpddasya 
vairdgya-janana-dvdrev^ paramapuru^drtha-hetutvdt — Nydya-Kaiidall, p. 53). 
The same author vindicates God’s omnipotence, in spite of the admission 
that God has to conform to the law of karma. The vindication runs as 
follows; ‘ How could He cease to be the Supreme Lord, by bestowing upon 
beings rewards that are in accordance with their respective deeds ? For 
certainly, the master does not cease to be a master by making awards 
to his servants in accordance with their merits’ (sa hi sarva-prdri,indm 
karm-dnurupa/rp phalarn prayacchan katham anisvarah sydd iti bhdvah, na 

yogyo^tdnurupyena bhrtydmm phala-visesapraduh prabhur-aprabhur- 
hhavati, ibid.). 
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